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A croup oF AsIAN students interviewed Alastair Heth- 
erington, Editor of the Manchester Guardian, a few weeks 
ago in London on the subject of the press in a free society. 
Some of Hetherington’s replies on such vital questions as 
freedom to gather news, the influence of newspaper proprie- 
tors or commercial interests on editorial policy, and the po- 
sition of the press in the new countries are worthy of note. 
They appear below in Hetherington’s own words: 

¢ I would define freedom [of the press]—as we see it— 
as freedom to gather news. publish it and comment on it 
without interference from the government and without pres- 
sure from powerful commercial interests. Freedom, that is, 
within limits of reasonable laws of libel, obscenity, etc. 

e In this country we are fortunate, of course, in that the 
big newspaper proprietors are mainly concerned with news- 
papers and not other things. . . . They’re not making soap. 
They’re not selling soap . . . and this is a healthy situation. 
Also, the ownership of the press in this country is open. 
You can discover without the slightest difficulty who the 
principal shareholders in any newspaper are, and this is 
a very healthy situation. 

Now, I well realize that in India and in other countries. 
ownership of the press is often much more concealed and 
that newspapers are frequently run as ancillaries to another 
business. . . . It may be that the newspaper will be used. . . 
to forward the interests of the particular commercial empire. 
This can be a pretty bad and damaging thing; it can also 
lead to a measure of political corruption. 

e Is it ever justified for government to exercise control 
over the press? Yes, but very rarely. Only under exceptional 











~—extremely exceptional—conditions. . . . I would say it cay 
be justified only where the press has shown itself to be ir 
responsible, unrestrained, to have stirred up communal 
strife. to have grossly misbehaved in such ways, and . | 
only where using the Jaw and an independent judiciay 
against the press has failed. 
Now these are very exceptional circumstances indeed. The 
press in Asia has an extremely difficult job to do, more dif 
ficult than we have here, because it is dealing with countries 
where . . . there is more chance of communal tension ant 
where the level of education is generally lower. Now if the 
press incites white against black. or Hindus against Moslems, 
or Tamil against Sinhalese, or (nearer home) Roman Cathe: 
lics against Protestants . . . it deserves what’s coming to it 
But even then, the proper means . . . ought to be through the 
courts, and not by direct government control. 
The BBC is very good at the job it is doing, but I would 
hate to see newspapers run by the BBC. It is too big, too 
impersonal. Newspapers are intensely personal and _ indivit: 
ual things. If a newspaper is going to have a real character, 
it really has got to have more freedom than I think a larg¢ 
bureaucracy can give. If you get to the situation in which, 
because of the corrupt practice of the press, and because o! 
failure of legal remedies, it is necessary to take over the 
press, a public corporation [like the BBC] may be quite : 
good way to do it—but .. . it’s an admission of failure ... 
you’re saying in effect that this country is not fit, at this 
stage, for democratic government. You may have to face 
that, and if you do, a public corporation may be best. But 
it’s not a good answer and not a happy one. 
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NATO: 


European share in control of nuclear deterrent is key 


to strengthening alliance's conventional forces 


Sword and Shield 


LonDON 
ENERAL Lauris Norstad’s speech 
G last month to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization Parliamentari- 
ans has finally brought into the open 
a question which the alliance has 
chosen to evade: What is the role 
of atomic weapons in NATO strategy, 
and how should the alliance control 
their use? And its answer may de- 
termine not only the prospects for 
Western security, but also the pros- 
pects for disarmament or for any 
political settlement with the Soviet 
Union in Europe. 

So long as the United States could 
threaten massive thermonuclear re- 
taliation against the Soviet Union in 
response to any attack on an ally, 
without fear of Russia replying in 
kind, the answer to the first part of 
the question was clear enough and 
no one was much concerned to an- 
swer the second part. But now that 
Russia has a massive thermonuclear 
capacity of its own and has devel- 
oped the doctrine of a pre-emptive 
strike to anticipate U.S. retaliation, 
the probability of such American re- 
taliation to anything but a direct at- 
tack in itself has declined. Indeed, 
during the Berlin crisis earlier this 
year Secretary of State Christian 
Herter went so far as to tell the United 
States Senate, “I cannot conceive of 
any President involving us in an 
all-out nuclear war unless the facts 
showed clearly we are in danger of 
all-out devastation ourselves.” 

The growing inadequacy of the 
threat of all-out American retaliation 
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as a deterrent to any attack on Eu- 
rope has set European opinion mov- 
ing in the opposite direction from 
that of the United States. While 
Washington is looking for less cata- 
strophic alternatives to all-out nu- 
clear war, Europe is looking for ways 
to strengthen — the 
American retaliation 


credibility of 
and individual 





European countries like Britain and 
France are seeking to provide them- 
selves with an independent capacity 
for massive thermonuclear retalia- 
tion. 

There is, therefore, a dangerous 
crisis of confidence developing inside 
NATO. America does not trust its 
allies with the power to trigger their 
own strategic striking force against 
its will. Because of this, its allies do 
not trust America to invoke its de- 





HERTER: HIGHLY QUALIFIED THREAT 


terrent power on their behalf in an 
emergency. America cannot prevent 
most of its allies from producing 
their own atomic striking forces if 
they decide to do so, but the Euro- 
pean powers can produce atomic de- 
terrents from their own resources 
only at the cost of their contribution 
to the shield force of the alliance— 
thus still further increasing America’s 
commitment to suicide in case of war. 
If this process goes much further 
the alliance may snap under the 
strain. In that case, both America 
and Europe will have far less se- 
curity than they have now. 

Within the limits of NATO strate- 
ey, the process can be halted only 
by a compromise under which, in 
return for a more convincing share 
in control of the nuclear deterrent, 
Western Europe helps to raise the 
threshold of provocation at which the 
deterrent must be brought into play. 
In other words, America must give 
Europe a share in the sword in return 
for Europe’s cooperation in strength- 
ening the shield. 

The purpose of General Norstad’s 
speech may have been to suggest the 
lines along which such a compromise 
might work. But, unfortunately, as 
Supreme Commander of NATO he 
could not be sufficiently 
either about end or means. In par- 
ticular, since all the retaliatory forces 
of the alliance are held by America 
and Britain outside the NATO frame- 
work and the responsibilities of Su- 
preme Headquarters are confined to 
the defensive shield, Norstad was 


explicit 








compelled dangerously to confuse 
the role of atomic weapons in NATO 
strategy. Thus he referred to the 
concept of a NATO strategic retalia- 
tory force simply as “an extremely 
interesting thought, but one which 
has not to my knowledge been pro- 
posed by or within the alliance.” 

However, the actual claim he made 
on behalf of Supreme Headquarters 
for nuclear missiles capable of reach- 
ing beyond Moscow, although pre- 
of his 
existing tactical air forces, was in 
practice a claim for a strategic re- 
taliatory force. For it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that NATO would be able 
to drop nuclear weapons on targets 
far inside the Soviet Union without 
triggering all-out war. To put it an- 
other way, the probability that Russia 
would respond to such attacks with 
all-out retaliation would be so high 
that America could not risk it unless 
it was prepared to accompany the 
NATO attack on “tactical” targets 
with an attack by the Strategic Air 
Command (SAC) on the whole of 
Russia’s retaliatory system. 


sented as a modernization 


A further argument against this 
proposal is that the sort of inter- 
mediate range missiles now avail- 
able for “tactical” use would be al- 
most impossible to protect against 
surprise attack if they were based 
on the continent of Europe. Since 
they would have to be used first if 
they were used at all, they would be 
provocative in the extreme and 
would tend to undermine the stability 
of the existing strategic pattern in 
Europe. 

The tragic irony is that NATO 
unity is being strained by this dis- 
cussion at a time when no one seri- 
ously believes that Russia is likely 
to initiate deliberate aggression on a 
large scale in Europe anyway. For as 
long as the Americans have the physi- 
cal capacity for massive retaliation 
Russia is unlikely to gamble on their 
unwillingness to use it. The only sort 
of conflict which is at all likely in 
Europe is local fighting resulting 
from a confused situation—like a 


in East Berlin—for which 


rising 


neither Washington nor Moscow has 
direct responsibility. If the West 
wants to improve its security it should 
concern itself primarily with ways of 
making such local conflicts less prob- 
able, and of suppressing them with- 
out atomic weapons should they 
occur. 

The most obvious way of solving 
this problem is by cooperation with 
the Soviet Union—whose interests in 
this respect coincide with those of 
NATO. The question is whether the 
relative stability that at present has 
been achieved in Central Europe by 
a tacit agreement on both sides to 
observe certain military restrictions 
reinforced by 
treaty arrangement for the limitation 


can be an explicit 
and control of forces in the danger 
areas. Such an arrangement has often 
been proposed by Russia, but so far, 
except for a momentary spasm of 
Prime Minister Harold 
Moscow 18 months 
none of the Western govern- 


resolve by 
Macmillan in 
ago, 
ments has shown any desire to test 
the sincerity of the proposals. It 
if NATO 


now decided unilaterally to upset the 


would be unforgivable 
present balance of forces in Central 
Europe without at least finding out 
whether Russia was prepared to co- 
operate in stabilizing the balance in 
its present form. 

In any case, it would be wise both 
for strategic and political reasons to 
leave the United States with the sole 
responsibility for providing for the 
Western thermonuclear deterrent, and 
to keep the deterrent based—so far 
as possible—off the continent of Eu- 
rope. But the countries of Western 
Europe are likely to resist any freez- 
ing of the present pattern, which 
would leave them permanently with- 
out their own atomic retaliatory ca- 
pacity, unless the United States agrees 
to give them a more convincing share 
in the decisions governing the use 
of America’s striking power. The 
United States 
means of satisfying its allies that the 


must contrive some 


deterrent will be invoked if they 
should ever need it. 
This is certainly a difficult prob- 





lem—not only in terms of Congres. 
sional politics but also in terms of 
institutional machinery. If all 15 
countries have a trigger to SAC, the 
alliance will be no different from a 
coalition of 15 thermonuclear pow. 
ers. If all 15 have the safety-catch, 
the deterrent might lose all credi- 
bility. And so long as America alone 
has the safety-catch NATO remains 
in its present situation. 

But the problem is not insoluble. 
There is a range of intermediate so- 
lutions which could satisfy Europe 
without offering Russia the tempta- 
tion to risk aggression. For the key 
to NATO’s nuclear predicament lies 
in the psychological fact that while 
even a five per cent chance of U.S. 
retaliation is probably enough to de- 
ter the Soviet Union, none of Ameri- 
ca’s allies would feel safe if there 
were a 95 per cent chance that 
America would not invoke the de- 
terrent on their behalf. It should not 
be impossible to bring the proba- 
bility of American retaliation up to 
a level which would satisfy Western 
Europe. 

The problem is 
one of mutual confidence inside the 


almost entirely 


alliance; there is no evidence what- 
ever that Russia is prepared to specu- 
late on a failure by America to fulfill 
its obligations to its allies. If we com- 
pare Russia’s handling of the present 
Berlin crisis with the Berlin crisis 
over a decade ago, we are justified in 
inferring that Russia is far more in- 
fluenced by the increase in America’s 
nuclear capacity than by the decline 
in America’s readiness to use it. 

In any case, the problem of control 
is raised in a much more intractable 
form by General Norstad’s pro- 
posals to establish collective NATO 
nuclear forces of a type which, even 
if they are called tactical, could not 
be used without creating a high 
probability of all-out Soviet response. 
And it may well be that the United 
States can restore allied confidence 
in her intentions as much by dynamic 
leadership in her diplomacy as by an 
up-to-date restatement of her purely 
military commitments. 
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BOHN 


HAVE LONG BEEN bothered, puzzled, 

fascinated and intrigued by Mor- 
ris Ernst. The reviews of his latest 
book all record the fact that he is a 
successful New York lawyer con- 
cerned with civil liberties. Some 
have added that he is just about the 
liveliest human being in the metrop- 
olis; others have stressed the fact 
that he has covered a good part of 
the earth and is one of the most un- 
prejudiced people in our rapidly in- 
creasing population. 

This new volume, which travels 
under the title Towch Wood (Athe- 
neum, $4.95), is a diary from August 
23, 1958 to August 22, 1959. His 
book is written in a curiously level, 
unemphatic, almost colorless way. In 
the course of these 12 months Morris 
lived through a lot of really lively 
experiences. He flew to England, 
France, Colombia, and was always 
popping off to Washington or Boston 
or some other major city. 

And when it comes to people, what 
a guy! Millionaires, Presidents, Sen- 
ators, poets, novelists, dramatists— 
they are all just common fare to 
Morris. He hardly ever takes the 
trouble even to report a word of their 
conversation. You would think that 
they passed their time in dumb show. 
He runs his sailboat up to Maine and 
just incidentally spends a night or 
two with Thomas Lamont. But does 
he reveal an item about their con- 
versation? Not on your life. What he 
does is tell in the most unexcited and 
unexciting way about a walk around 
Washington Square or—glory be! 
how he mended a window or laid 
out a path on his place on the 
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Morris Ernst: 


A Man Misplaced 


charming island of Nantucket. It is 
all even and low-keyed, as nearly 
unexciting as the man can manage to 
make it. 

Morris is generally known to enjoy 
one of the most human and luscious 
law practices on Manhattan. I sup- 
pose he has listened sympathetically 
to enough tales of wrecked romance 
to furnish plots for all the plays to be 
produced on Broadway during the 
coming century. But he does not spill 
any of this to the hopeful readers who 
have paid $4.95 for his fine, fat vol- 
ume. (To do him justice, this matter 
does seem to lie rather heavy on his 
conscience. Every now and then he 
pointedly remarks that a lawyer is, 
after all, something like a priest hear- 
ing confessions. Secrets confided to 
him are “sacred.”) 

You are doubtless prepared to have 
me say that this book is deadly dull 
or as dry as Arizona in summer. But 
this is one of the most interesting 
pieces of writing which I have come 
across in a long time. Now, I have 
no conscience at all about reading. 
I am, honestly and openly, one of the 
greatest skippers in the business. The 
fact that some writer has had the 
nerve or the stupidity to write a mess 
of words and some publisher has had 
the bad judgment to publish it puts 
me under no sort of compulsion to 
trail along and wear my eyes on it. 
But in the case of Touch Wood I 
read every syllable and punctuation 
mark. 

The fact that I was interested right 
up to the end was cause for mounting 
surprise as I went along. I kept ask- 
ing myself: “What in the name of 


God is this that keeps me going? I 
don’t owe Morris Ernst anything. He 
is not improving me, not even pre- 
tending to improve me. But here I 
go—page after page—reading every 
little word.” 

When I had finished the last page 
I imitated my level-minded diarist. 
I could not conveniently stroll around 
Washington Square or along his en- 
chanted Nantucket beach. But Made- 
lin Garden runs across the rear end 
of my place here in Delaware—and 
in some ways it is just as alluring as 
the places where Morris takes in his 
fresh air and lets out his unhappy 
thoughts. So it was there that I strode 
to turn my problem over in my 
mind, 

And I believe that I have found 
the answer. I think I like Morris 
Ernst and can read every word he 
writes with what formerly seemed 
an inexplicable amount of interest 
because he is a very special sort of 
fellow—special because he is mis- 
placed. If he had lived a century- 
and-a-half ago, he would not have 
been any sort of riddle. There would 
have been a lot of other fellows 
around of about the same general 
sort. 

Or just imagine if Morris had 
been postponed for a century or two. 
I am taking for granted that by then 
the Civil Liberties Union will have 
expanded to take in a good part of 
the population, that Negroes will, of 
course, be treated as well as white 
folks, and that those who set the style 
in social and economic matters will 
be fair and level-headed. Morris 
Ernst would fit into this new age 
like—well, like a stout conservative 
into the Republican party. 

But in the society of 1960, the 
author of Touch Wood is something 
very special. He is not forced to 
struggle to give his writing distinc- 
tion. When he mentions Sacco and 
Vanzetti, disintegration of races or 
means of limiting population growth, 
he doesn’t have to shout. All he has 
to do is to speak quietly in favor of 
and his voice comes out 





good sense 


as a mighty roar. 








WILLY BRANDT’S 
CHALLENGE 


The Hanover Conference solidifies a new kind of SPD 


By Harold Hurwitz 


West BERLIN 

— SociaL DEMOCRATIC 
party (SPD) conventions were 
once fateful for the 
labor movement but they never had 


international 


an equivalent impact on Germany. 
The Hanover Convention of October 
1960 may have been a turning point. 
Although an appalling lump of the 
German electorate still thinks that an 
Opposition party ought not to favor 
a different policy from that of the 
Government, one fundamental criter- 
ion for the working of democratic 
government has repeatedly been met 
in local and regional elections. There. 
voters do alternate their choices be- 
tween different democratic parties. 
National 
have held sway on the national stage. 


security considerations 
Hence, local SPD achievements, even 
in Berlin, could not be generalized 
into a national alternative as long as 
the party was crusading with dubious 
socialization formulas, a questionable 
defense policy and pronouncements 
about the uncertainty—even the im- 
morality—of building an affluent so- 
ciety under a market economy. Such 
weapons had to be discarded for a 
plausible new conception—one that 
offered a capable but volatile people 
more security plus a sense of direc- 
tion. But to develop such a concep- 
tion. and to sel] it—to party workers 
first—required leadership, the per- 
sonal alternative to Adenauer. 
With SPD Chairman Erich Ollen- 


hauer striking a noncombustible bal- 





Haroip Hurwitz has been reporting 
from Germany since World War II. 


ance between “true believers” and 
party organization men, reforming 
the water-logged party was a labori- 
ous affair. Although Ernst Reuter 
opened the struggle—12 days before 
he died—with a critique on the party 
executive’s failure in the 1953 elec- 
tions, it took another four years for 
his supporters, under Willy Brandt. 
to capture control] of the local Berlin 
party organization. By 1957, John 
Kenneth Galbraith and John May- 
nard Keynes finally had more appeal 
than Karl Marx and Karl Kautsky 
for the SPD. The Godesberg pro- 
1959, which 


cumbersome economic doctrines. and 


gram of discarded 
the unequivocal affirmation of the 
Western security alliance on June 30, 
1960, were steps toward setting the 
SPD free in its own country. But the 
reorientation of the tradition-bound, 
democratic mass party would have 
proceeded much more slowly during 
the last two years had it not been 
the Mayor 
Brandt’s sudden jump in prestige. 


for Berlin crisis and 
Admired in Germany by those who 
still suspect his party, trusted abroad 
by those who still distrust his coun- 
try, the 47-year-old reformer became 
a “natural” for the fall 1961 elec- 
tions. The Hanover Convention was 
called explicitly to present Brandt to 
the country as the SPD’s candidate 
for Chancellor and head of its in- 
tended government. 

However, when 350 delegates as- 
sembled before the Executive Com- 
mittee’s four-tier podium to open the 
convention, journalists, voters and 


many SPD party workers were ex- 


pressing doubts. There were ques. 
tions about Herbert Wehner, the ar- 
dent pipe-smoking sphinx and party 
whip, whose eyes rested on one dele. 
gate after another long enough to 
learn something useful about each 
man. A former Communist and un- 
til recently the hope of atomic paci- 
fists on the SPD left wing, Wehner 
was still the Christian Democratic 
party’s (CDU) trump Burgerschreck, 
Yet in the German Bundestag on 
June 30 it had been Wehner who ap- 
pealed to the Government to work 
out a joint foreign policy with the 
SPD based on unequivocal loyalty 
to NATO. Everyone knew that this 
had been Brandt’s position, but was 
it really Wehner’s? Now he con- 
fessed candidly that Brandt’s nom- 
ination was “paying a debt to Ernst 
Reuter.” 

In opening the convention, Wehner 
tried to inspire an optimism and en- 
ergy in the assembly that the average 
delegates seemed to lack. He stormed 
up applause for the foreign guests; 
he wiped his eyes with a fist after 
reading the names of comrades who 
had died since Godesberg. These 
were rites that normally fall to the 
party Chairman, Ollenhauer 
watched Wehner’s performance from 
the sidelines, while candidate Brandt 
spent most of the day in his podium 


but 


chair coolly doing a mayor’s desk 
work. 

Some left-wingers were on strike 
and some “ghetto-minded” bosses 
were dragging their heels, but no one 
expected the small minority of die- 
hards among the delegates to make 
the convention dramatic. So it came 
when 


as a_ considerable 


Chairman Ollenhauer interrupted a 


surprise 


boring speech to bring down the 


house simply by saying: “Since 
Godesberg nothing has occurred to 


We 


reject atomic armament of the Bund- 


change our position on this... . 


eswehr!” Applause swept the hall, 
but Brandt, Wehner and defense ex- 
pert Fritz Erler did not join in. 
Ollenhauer’s declaration dispelled 
all illusions about the convention be- 
ing a “put-up job.” Not that anyone 
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favored atomic weapons for the 
Bundeswehr—not even Adenauer’s 
avid Defense Minister had asked for 
them. But the CDU was charging the 
SPD with opposing NATO’s atomic 
defense programs in principle. Ollen- 
hauer had let that annoy him and 
now the applauding delegates seemed 
to be saying: We still prefer a kettle 
of self-righteous moral rapture in the 
“anti-atomic-death movement” than 
the hard-tack of political responsibil- 
ity in the atomic age. 

Even worse, it sensationally repu- 
diated a resolution which the party 
executive had drawn up with Ollen- 
hauer's agreement. This resolution 
intended to free the hands of a 
Social Democratic Chancellor for 
negotiating loyally with NATO part- 
ners on the basis of military-political 
realities: “Practical division of labor 
[in NATO] strengthens the effective- 
ness of the alliance and makes it 
possible not to increase the number 
of armies equipped with nuclear 
weapons. The Bundeswehr must be 
amed and equipped effectively. The 
Federal Republic should not seek to 
elect an increase in the number of 
atomic powers and so give the Bun- 
leswehr atomic weapons.” 

With the issue out in the open. 
another question cried for immediate 
answer: How was Willy 
Brandt? Strong enough really to lead 
his party in the campaign and to con- 
trol it. afterward, as Chancellor? Or 
was he. as CDU propagandists were 
versions—a 


strong 


laiming—in varying 
luped idealist, a duping opportunist, 
a “figurehead”? 

It can be most advantageous to 
have a leader who cares less for 
power than for responsibility when 
1 party really wants power and 
inows how to get it. The question 
haunting some of Brandt’s admirers 
when an SPD government’s reliabil- 
ity suddenly faced the test of an open 
debate in Hanover was: What can 
moral leadership like his do with such 
2 party? As though he knew it was 
6 to the convention—not the candi- 
late—to give the first answer to this 
juestion. Brandt boarded a plane to 
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deal with a pressing problem in 
Berlin. 

During the next two days the candi- 
date discovered he could count on a 
powerful team. After smoking out 
the doubters, one speaker after the 
other drove home these points: Free- 
dom itself now depends on the mili- 
tary balance of power; SPD defense 
policy had to be realistic and believ- 
able, it had to be adaptable to mili- 
tary-technical developments and _ to 
the interests of Germany’s NATO 
partners. But even more impressive 
than the collapse of sentimental res- 
ervations under the impact of Fritz 
Erler’s brilliant counter-attacks was 
the revelation of how much hard- 
headed and thinking 
about defense was being done in the 
SPD by young experts like Helmut 
Schmidt Karl Wienand, the 
youngest members of the party Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Similarly, in the 
field of economic policy, not left- 
wing but revisionist critics exercised 


imaginative 


and 


the greatest influence. 

When Brandt returned from Berlin 
to conclude the security debate, the 
firmness and reliability of his follow- 
ing was already assured. He then 
demonstrated a quality of leadership 
and the contours of a program that 
lent new meaning to the convention 
and to his campaign. His speech 
on defense was masterly. Although 
Brandt said he would never push the 
Federal Republic into the atom club 
and would favor the “division of 
labor” formula in NATO, his speech 
left no room for doubt that he would 
accept any reasonable defense role 
which Western security really re- 
quired Germany to take. After add- 
ing that conscription would have to 
continue under a Social Democratic 
government, no major difference ap- 
parently remained between his de- 
fense policy and Adenauer’s. Then, 
as if challenging Adenauer to prove 
there was a real difference, Brandt 
said: “If the present Government 
thinks the Federal Republic does need 
atomic weapons, it should say so. 
May the Chancellor then have the 


courage to ask for them.” 


Less than 10 per cent of the dele- 
gates failed to support the crucial 
resolutions or to give Brandt their 
votes. Now the candidate could tell 
his party where they all wanted to go 
from there. He said things never said 
before in a German Social Demo- 
cratic convention. He appealed to 
the party for understanding that as 
Chancellor he would follow only his 
conscience and be obligated only to 
his office and the people. He re- 
minded party workers that the history 
of their movement was only a part 
of the history of Germany, and had 
to be seen all in one piece, with Bebel 
and Bismarck, Ebert and Strese- 
mann, Heuss and Hitler as parts of it. 
“We all must try to heal the ruptures 
inside in order to master the external 
division of our country.” 

If democracy is to become rooted 
in the German people, he said, a new 
political style is necessary: with mod- 
esty instead of  self-righteousness, 
candor instead of petty vilification, 
patience and respect for the views 
and values of others instead of so 
much arrogance. “In a healthy, pro- 
gressively developing democracy it 
is not unusual to take similar, even 
identical, positions on many matters; 
it is norma! to do so. Differences of 
political opinion become, more and 
more, questions of priority, method 
and emphasis.” 

Brandt’s program emphasizes the 
things the German people and their 
democratic parties share and want 
It has been called a 
program to “do more of the same 
thing, only do it better.” But Brandt’s 
criteria mean more than that—they 


in common. 


constitute a democratic national chal- 
call for qualitative 
changes in the prevailing system of 
political values. West Germany may 
now be ripe for such a change. 
Whether or not Brandt leads the SPD 
to victory in 1961 may even become 
a matter of secondary importance 
now that a genuine democratic al- 
ternative exists. For Konrad Aden- 
auer’s party may be forced to answer 
this challenge in Willy Brandt’s own 
terms. 
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Neither crop restriction, parity prices 


nor the Brannan Plan has taught us 


By Robert Haney Scott 


n 1959, THE United States Govern- 
estimated $5.4 
billion on farm price support and re- 
lated programs. This includes $325 
million for the Soil Bank program, 


ment spent an 


$1.7 billion for purchases of com- 
modities for storage, and a whop- 
ping $1 billion merely to store the 
mounting surplus quantities of 
wheat, cotton, corn, eggs, etc., in 
various elevators, bins, caves and 
other receptacles throughout the 
countryside. A dollar burden on the 
community of a similar amount is 
probably also involved, though hid- 
den from open view, which takes the 
form of consumer expenditures for 
farm products at prices higher than 
they would be on an unsupported 
market. It seems strange that a na- 
tion subjected to inflationary pres- 
sures and heavy tax burdens should 
behave in this masochistic way. 

If these funds diverted to agricul- 
ture had been applied to a reduction 
of the Federal debt, the result would 
have been a beneficial lowering of 
interest rates and interest charges on 
the debt. Or perhaps taxes would 
have been cut. Or the funds could 
have been used for aid to education. 
The range of possible alternative 
benefits from the use of these funds 
is wide indeed—and if farm-aid pro- 
grams are to be retained they should 
he carefully scrutinized and justified. 

The fact is that there is practically 
no justification for the farm pro- 
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HOW TO SOLVE 
THE FARM PROBLEM 


grams on strictly economic grounds; 
and_a great deal of justification can 
be found for their complete abolition. 

On_ political grounds, however, the 
issue ‘is cloudy. At Agincourt on St. 
Crispin’s Day, 1415, Henry V led 
his yeomen, armed with longbows, 
to victory over the French army. 
Since then, the farmer has enjoyed 
a highly respected place in society. 
By his moral standards, his persever- 
ance against the elements, his con- 
stancy, his stabilizing conservative- 
ness and the way of life he repre- 
sents, he continues to this day to 
command the respect of his city 
It is, 
therefore, not with equanimity that 


neighbors—and _ rightly so. 
society anticipates the possibility of 
widespread poverty among farmers. 
They have society’s sympathy. They 
also have the balance of political 
power on many issues, and this can 
be disregarded by most Congress- 
men only by placing their political 
future in great peril. 

For the sake of argument let us 
assume not only that it is politically 
expedient to aid the farm community, 
but that society as a whole really 
feels that farmers should be subsi- 
dized in one way or another, and 
that their occupation should be sup- 
ported as a way of life—as an ex- 
ample for society to emulate. No 
longer is the question, “Should we 
aid the farmer?” but rather, “What 
is the best way to aid the farmer?” 

In developing an answer to this 
question it is useful to look sepa- 
rately at three essentially different 
farm programs, all now being em- 
ployed by the U.S. Government. 


© First, there are “crop-restric. 
tion” programs such as the Soi 
Bank. Under the Soil Bank, farmer 
are paid by the acre for retiring 
some part of their land from pro- 
duction, which is supposed to reduce 
the output of farm commodities, 
There is some doubt that it actually 
achieves a reduction in output be. 
cause farmers, quite naturally, retire 
their poorest land and devote more 
time and greater intensity to cult 
vating the remaining land. It has 
been estimated that although some 
8 per cent of the land was _ placed 
under the Soil Bank, food and feed 
output was only 2 per cent lower 
than it otherwise would have been. 
that the re: 
duction in output, if any, is nol 


One thing is certain 


proportionally as great as the pro 
portion of land retired from pro- 
duction. 

But again, for the sake of argu 
ment, let us assume that the actual 
output of farrn commodities is sig: 
nificantly lower under the Soil Bank 
than it otherwise would have been. 
Does this restriction of output really 
aid the farmer? The answer is simply 
that no one really knows. And yet 
$325 million a year is spent on this 
program. Certainly, the farm owner 
receives the benefit of the Govern- 
ment’s payments, but with a smaller 
volume of commodities to market he 
may take a more than offsetting cut 
in income. 

Let us examine this proposition a 
little more closely. With a reduction 
in the amount of food products sup- 
plied to the market, a rise in food 
prices should result. If this rise is 
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relatively large, then the income loss 
incurred from reduced sales is more 
than offset by the income gain re- 
sulting from the higher price. Spe- 
cifically, the percentage rise in price 
must be greater than the percentage 
reduction in sales volume, if farm 
income is to rise. On the other hand, 
if the percentage rise in price is 
less than the percentage reduction in 
sales, farmers face a net reduction 
in income. Since there cer- 
tainty that a large rise in price will 
be forthcoming as a result of a re- 
duction in supplies, one cannot con- 
clude unequivocally that the farmer 
is better off under crop restriction 
would 


is no 


programs. Most economists 
probably hazard the guess that the 
farmer is better off, but only the 
most venturesome would attempt to 
estimate how much better off. Thus, 
there is no of determining 
whether this program is worth its 


way 


cost. 

It is important to note that, for a 
restriction program to be successful, 
farm commodities must rise in price 
significantly, to the bane of con- 
sumers. We therefore find ourselves 
in the curious position of burdening 
taxpayers with a program that is of 
doubtful effectiveness in aiding 
farmers and of certain effectiveness 
in harming consumers. The confusion 
is compounded when it is pointed 
out that farmers are taxpayers and 
consumers as well, so the program 
may not be worth its cost even to 
the farmer himself. 

® A second program, which may 
be called “parity price and storage,” 
is the source of the much-discussed 
farm commodity surplus problem. 
What is parity price? I like to pic- 
ture a social gathering at which ihe 
Secretary of Agriculture draws from 
a hat some numbers which, on ithe 
following day, are announced as ihe 
parity prices. In fact, of course, elab- 
orate computations are involved in 
determination of a parity price. Data 
are collected on farm costs and farm 
commodity prices. The ratio of the 
index of prices received to the index 
of prices paid is called the parily 
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ratio. Based on 1910-14 as 100, this 
ratio has run in the low 80s in the 
recent past, implying, in a sense, that 
farmers are living at about 80 per 
cent of par with their 1910-14 rela- 
tive standard. 

A parity price level is that price 
level necessary to maintain the parity 
ratio at 100 per cent. The point is 
that someone decides that the proper 
support prices should maintain the 
parity ratio at 75 or 90 or some other 
per cent. The relevance of the statis- 
tics is rapidly obscured. The 1910-14 
base is virtually meaningless, and 
the arbitrary choice of the ratio to 
be maintained is seldom justified in 
rational terms. The primary function 
of the imposing statistics seems to be 
their psychological effect upon Con- 
gressmen who must carefully ration- 
alize their behavior as “just” or 
“fair.” 

Having thus been determined, the 
support price is maintained by Gov- 
ernment purchase and storage of 
commodities that remain unsold at 
that price. A wheat farmer, for ex- 
ample, will deposit his wheat in an 
elevator and obtain a loan on it 
from the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. The amount of the loan is 
determined by the support price. If, 
in subsequent months, the price goes 
higher, the farmer may sell his 
wheat and pay off the loan. If it 
fails to go higher he can allow owner- 
ship of the wheat to revert to the 
Government. If this year goes like 
last, there will soon be 1.5 billion 
bushels of wheat in storage. 

Government storage costs currently 
amount to over $1 million per day 
for wheat alone. But administrative 
costs are high as well, partially be- 
cause there is a crop restriction as- 
pect to the parity price program. In 
order to obtain a loan on his wheat, 
the farmer must have a marketing 
card which he receives when he is 
given an allotment on his land which 
tells him the number of acres of his 
land that can be planted in wheat. 
He will, quite naturally, plant acre- 
age on that part of his land from 
which he would expect to obtain the 


largest yield. The upshot is that Gov- 
ernment agents must measure every 
wheat field each year. (An acquaint- 
ance of mine said that last year he 
had to plow under 15 acres which 
had been planted by mistake—a 
rather common phenomenon.) 

At times, the Government can 
recoup some of its expenditure by 
selling a portion of the surplus hold- 
ings. This has been done to a limited 
extent under aspects of the foreign 
aid programs (Public Law 480). 
Such surplus sales at bargain prices 
are usually accepted with gratitude 
by the recipient countries, but our 
relations with other countries which 
sell these commodities on the world 
market suffer appreciably. 

Taken by itself, it may be said 
that the farmer is unequivocally bet- 
ter off under the parity price and 
storage program. But when taken in 
conjunction with the allotment pro- 
gram the answer is, again, unclear. 
Removal of allotments coupled with 
reductions in support prices might, 
in the long run, lead to either greater 
or smaller farm income. Once more 
it seems strange that a program 
which results in a tremendous burden 
on the taxpayer, higher than neces- 
sary food costs to the consumer, and 
of uncertain benefit to the farm 
community, should continue to be 
renewed year after year after year. 

e The third plan, the well-defined 
program known as the Brannan Plan 
(named after President Harry Tru- 
man’s Secretary of Agriculture). is 
presently used to support the income 
of wool producers. (It is more widely 
used in other countries.) Again some 
“fair” price is selected and the Gov- 
ernment buys all that is produced 
at this price and then resells it all 
at “what the market will bear.” In 
fact, however, the Government may 
not handle the goods themselves, but 
merely pay the producer the differ- 
ence between the “fair” price and 
what he received from its sale on 
the market. 

Regardless of the technique used, 
the economic results are the same. 
Under this program there is no doubt 








that the producer is better off, and 
no doubt that the taxpayer bears 
the burden. But here, unlike the 
other two programs, consumers are 
at least as well off as they would 
be in the absence of any program, 
and may be much better off. It hinges 
upon the response of producers to 
the support price. If the amount sup- 
plied is the same under the support 
price, then the consumer’s position is 
unchanged. If, however, suppliers ex- 
pand their output, it probably can 
all be sold only at a lower market 
price with the advantage accruing 
to the consumer. But then the inter- 
ests of taxpayers and consumers are 
at opposite poles. To the extent that 
the consumer is better off, the tax- 
payer is worse off because of the 
greater differential between the 
“fair” price and the market price. 

A summary of the argument to 
this point is aided by reference to 
the chart below. Let the three farm 
programs be represented along the 
top: crop-restriction (CR), parity 
price and storage (PP and S) and 
Brannan Plan (BP). Farmers, tax- 
payers and consumers are _repre- 
sented along the side. Inside the 
chart is placed a “B” if the group 
being considered is better off, and 
“W” if it is worse off, under the 
relevant program. 





CR PP&S BP 


Farmer B? B? B 
Taxpayer W B W 
Consumer W W B 











In filling in the chart. it has been 
assumed that the farmer is, in fact, 
better off under both the crop-re- 
striction and parity price programs. 
Although there is some doubt about 
this, as was pointed out above, those 
who champion these programs are 
being given the benefit. of it. 

The chart tells the story imme- 
diately. Farmers are thought to be 
better off under all programs. Tax- 
payers are worse off under all] pro- 
grams. Consumers are worse off un- 
der the first two programs but better 


10 


off under the Brannan Plan. It is 
interesting to note that, presently, 
extensive use is made of the first 
two programs and only wool is sup- 
ported under the Brannan Plan. 

words of caution are in 
> and “W” 
have not been assigned numerical 
values. No 
better or worse off each group is, 


Some 
order, however. First, “B’ 


one knows how much 


and there is no way of measuring 
this even in dollar terms, let alone 
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BEST OF THREE PLANS 


BRANNAN: 


in terms of satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction. The hedonistic calculus has 
never been refined to a degree which 
would enable one to say that taking 
a dollar from a taxpayer and giving 
it to a farmer results in a net increase 
in the community’s happiness. So. 
even if dollar figures were inserted. 
these would fail to give the whole 
answer. 

Second, the categories used are not 
mutually exclusive—that is, one indi- 
vidual may appear in more than one 
category. 

Nevertheless, as a general guide 
the chart explains quite a lot. It 
explains, for example, why farmers 
cannot make up their own minds in 
favor of one program or the other. 
The American Farm Bureau tends 
to favor programs suggested by the 
Department of Agriculture which in- 
clude long-run gradual removal of 


controls altogether. The Farmers 
Union favors rigid price supports 
and production controls by allot 
ments. The Grange favors not one 
but a system of parity prices which 
would be different for the consumer's 
market, the feed market and the in- 
ternational market. And there is con. 
siderable internal disagreement in 
these organizations. 

The chart explains why taxpayer 
associations are against farm sup. 
ports in all those areas where farm. 
ers contribute a relatively small pro- 
portion of the tax bill. (These asso- 
ciations are usually silent on_ the 
issue in predominately agricultural 
states.) It offers further evidence in 
support of the belief that consumers 
are relatively impotent as an interest 
group. Otherwise, they would have 
been instrumental in tilting the bal- 
ance in favor of the Brannan Plan 
long ago. If a choice must be made 
from among these three possibilities, 
then the overall argument strongly 
suggests the Brannan Plan. 

But a different plan which would 
engender a great deal of support 
from professional economists, is, for 
some strange reason, seldom offered 
as a possibility even though it is su- 
perior on all counts. The burden to 
the taxpayer is minimized, con- 
sumers stand to benefit, and there 
is no doubt as to its effectiveness in 
aiding the farmer. Furthermore, no 
surplus problem would arise and only 
relatively minor distortions of basic 
price relationships would be brought 
about by it. Finally, it satisfies our 
basic sense of justice, What is this 
panacea? It is simply a system of 
direct “lump-sum” payments to 
farmers. 

Let us examine this argument in 
greater detail. Last year it was sug: 
gested in Congress that a maximum 
be established on support payments 
to any one family. This resulted from 
the disclosure that, in 1958, some 67 
farms each received payments under 
the Soil Bank program of over $50 
thousand; the _ largest 
amounted to $278 thousand. Some- 
thing about this seemed a bit unfair. 
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It blurs the image of the poor 
farmer. Obviously, imposition of a 
payment maximum would spoil the 
intended effect of the program, and 
is, therefore, If a 
farmer has that much land and re- 
tires it all from production, he is 
complying with the intent of the 
program—restricting crops. In doing 


unreasonable. 


so he is giving up the income he 
could otherwise have made by pro- 
ducing crops. 

But careful reasoning informs us 
that the other programs have this 
same built-in bias in favor of the 
large and presumably wealthy farm- 
er. Assume that one farmer would 
earn a gross annual income of $1,000 
in the absence of price supports, and 
another farmer $10,000. Now sup- 
pose that commodity prices are sup- 
ported at a level 100 per cent higher. 
that is, prices are doubled. One 
farmer’s gross is now $2,000, the 
other’s is now $20,000. Wealthy 
farmers are being greatly benefited 
by support prices; poor farmers are 
still poor. Another example is that 
of the farmer who loses his crop 
from hail or drought. What good 
does it do him to know that “prices 
are being supported at high levels 
this year” when he has nothing to 
sell? Under all the programs there 
are still plenty of marginal farmers, 
those barely making a go of it. 

Thus, none of the existing pro- 
grams achieves what we really set 
out to achieve—a “just” income for 
farmers. The large and powerful 
farm, likely to be managed by city- 
dwelling farmers, tends to 
larger and more powerful. The small 
independent farmer is helped, but 
imperceptibly. If it is “‘a way of life” 
we are irying to maintain, these pro- 
grams operate in the wrong direc- 


grow 


tion. 

Give $500 a vear to every family 
worker on the farm. This would cost 
around $2 billion; giving it to family 
and hired farm workers (not in- 
cluding seasonal workers) would cost 
around $2.5 billion. These figures are 
less than our combined Government 
payments for storage, Soil Bank and 
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other programs. They would be much 
smaller if payments were made only 
to those farmers whose products are 
now being sold at support prices. A 
man and his wife living on the farm 
would have an income of $1,000 a 
year plus whatever they could make 
from the farm’s operation. With this 
direct subsidy, any farmer should 
be able to make a “living” wage. 

What would be the benefits of this 
program? 

1. It would cost the taxpayer sig- 
nificantly less than he is now paying. 

2. Poor farmers would benefit 
relatively more than rich ones; it 
would be a “progressive” subsidy. 

3. Consumers would pay, and pro- 
ducers receive, market prices for 
farm products rather than distorted 
prices, as is now the case. 

4. There would be no surplus 
problem. Any stored goods could 
be used to stabilize farm commodity 
supplies and prices by evening out 
commodity flows to the market, and 
to serve as a protection against 
drought, war or other catastrophies. 

5. Elaborate farm controls would 
be abolished along with the con- 
comitant administrative expense. 
There would no longer be any reason 
to measure every wheat field each 
year. 

6. We would know, at least in 
dollar terms, just how much the farm 
support program costs. As it is now, 
dollar costs do not reflect true costs 
because no account can be made of 
the effect of the various programs on 
prices. 

7. The distortion of relative prices 
brought about by the present pro- 
grams would be eliminated. This is 
a particularly important point to 
economists. It is quite clear that price 
distortions will alter the direction 
of resource allocation not only in the 
industry directly affected by Govern- 
ment pricing policies, but in related 
industries as well. Examples of such 
distortions are numerous. When corn 
prices are high, too little corn is fed 
to pigs and pork prices rise; too 
much land under irrigation ‘is used 
to raise corn, and too little used for 


vegetables; too much labor and steel 
is used in production of equipment 
for corn farmers—too little in other 
manufactures. Mal-allocations of re- 
sources of this type would tend to 
disappear under the direct payment 
plan. 

8. Land values, all out of propor- 
tion now, would tend to adjust to an 
appropriate equilibrium. As it is, be- 
cause of high land prices, too much 
land on the fringes of urban areas 
is retained in farms which might 
otherwise be developed for industrial 
or dwelling use. 

There are, of course, problems in- 
volved in the implementation of such 
a direct-payment program. Some 
questions to be answered, for ex- 
ample, would be: Who will be eligi- 
ble to receive benefits? How much 
would be paid? But surely the neces- 
sary administrative techniques would 
be less difficult to work out than 
those now being used. 

Another problem, however, which 
would have to be handled carefully 
for psychological and sociological 
reasons is the farmer’s response to 
a system of gifts in which his pride 
may be injured. In this age of en- 
lightenment, however, a tactful han- 
dling of the program could overcome 
this obstacle. After all, what farmers 
now receive are gifts in disguise, 
and highly inequitable ones at that. 
But if this obstacle proves formid- 
able, ways could be devised to cover 
up the gift aspect of the program. 
It could be called an incentive pay- 
ment, or the payment could be tied 
in with the first units of product of- 
fered on the market by those author- 
ized to receive them. 

Under the programs now in force 
the situation is bound to get much 
worse before it can possibly get bet- 
ter. One of the drawbacks of our 
democratic system seems to be that 
things are left to reach a stage of 
crisis before remedial action is taken. 
Let us hope this does not happen in 
this case. A break in these programs 
is bound to come sooner or later, 
and the longer we wait the more 
difficult it will be. 








U.S. economic and political support 


of Franco deepens Spain’s crisis 


THE 
SPANISH 


LABYRINTH 


By Robert J. Alexander 


Ox OF THE gravest and potentially most dangerous 
errors of United States foreign policy in recent 
years has been our unqualified support of the Govern- 
ment of Generalissimo Francisco Franco. The U.S. has 
been guilty in this instance of a mistake which has 
also characterized many of its actions in Latin America 
and elsewhere: It has concentrated on the military as- 
pects of its position in the world, without paying any 
attention to the political and psychological effects of the 
policies followed. Sooner or later we are likely to pay 
a terrible price for such shortsightedness. 

Our policy toward Spain since 1953 has been deter- 
mined by the fact that we have a number of naval and 
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air bases on Spanish soil. These bases were established 
as the result of an agreement between the U.S. and 
Franco, under some of the most peculiar circumstances 
to be found anywhere in the world. The United States 
was forced to agree to restrictions on the religious liber- 
ties and freedom to marry of its servicemen who were 
not Catholics. By self-imposition, U.S. soldiers, sailors 
and airmen cannot wear their uniforms off base—in 
itself a tacit admission that the presence of the bases 
is not welcome to most Spaniards. 

In spite of elaborate precautions, inevitable incidents 
have arisen between U.S. military personnel and Span- 
iards. They have resulted from the drinking proclivities 
of our servicemen and their tendency to drive ponderous 
military vehicles at reckless speeds through towns and 
villages whose streets were built to accommodate a single 
man on a horse. They have arisen, too, from the great 
disparity between the pay of the U.S. servicemen and 
their Spanish counterparts, not to mention the average 
Spanish civilian. All these incidents might have been 
expected—and probably were. They are not the peculiar 
fault of U.S. airmen or soldiers; they are bound to occur 
whenever one country’s armed forces are on another’s 
territory. 

The most serious problems, however, are not those 
involving G.I.s in Spain. The really dangerous circum- 
stances arise from our moral, military, economic and 
political backing of the Franco regime. During the last 
seven or eight years we have stood forward as the great 
defender and supporter of this dictatorship, which was 
imposed by a bloody civil war and was an ally of our 
enemies during World War II. 

We have sponsored the entry of Franco Spain into 
one United Nations agency after another—including the 
main body of the UN itself. Our ambassador has seen 
fit to speak on the Spanish radio in praise of the Franco 
regime and our great friendship for it, as well as to go 
out of his way to cultivate intimate personal relations 
with members of Franco’s immediate family. President 
Eisenhower likewise thought it proper to go to Spain and 
give Franco a bear-like embrace. 

Eisenhower’s demonstration, though less vital than 
many other actions we have taken, probably did more 
to arouse bitter discontent against the U.S. among broad 
layers of the Spanish people than anything else. Many 
Spaniards were incredulous that the man who led the 
Allied armies in Europe in World War II, and who 
in 1945 had promised the varly liberation of Spain, could 
behave this way. After the incident, few Spaniards could 
any longer take seriously our position as leaders of the 
“free” world. 

As a result of all of these events, a profound change 
has occurred in the attitude of the anti-Franco opposi- 
tion in Spain toward the United States. During World 
War II the Spanish people ardently sided with the Allies, 
and looked with particular friendliness upon the United 
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States. Thousands showed this support by helping Allied 
servicemen escape the Nazis. 

I was in Spain on an extended: visit in 1951 and even 
then America’s standing was still very high in the eyes 
of the opposition. This year, when I returned, I found 
that all this good will had evaporated. Every single mem- 
ber of the opposition with whom | talked—and | saw 
members of virtually all the important groups except 
the Communists—was bitter in denunciation of U.S. be- 
havior. Individual reactions varied 





some people ex- 
pressed only sad regret at U.S. abandonment of the 
cause of democracy in Spain; others were violently 
hostile toward America. In general, the attitude was re- 
flected in the wide popularity of Fidel Castro, who was 
admired not only because he had overthrown Batista and 
was carrying out an agrarian reform, but because he was 
doing to the “Yankees” what many a Spaniard now 
yearns to do, 

Continuation of the present U.S. policy is contributing 
to an ultimate crisis in Spain. At the moment, things 
seem eminently quiet there—it seems to be the one place 
where the United States doesn’t have to worry. However, 
this is a Potemkin facade. The longer the present policy 
continues, the more serious will be the final accounting. 
As things now stand, when Franco falls or disappears, 
the United States goes with him. In the minds of the 
average Spaniard we have so completely associated our- 
selves with the Franco regime that any movement against 
him, or any demonstration of hostility to his regime 
after it has gone, will inevitably also be a show of 


enmity toward us, too. 
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THE ONLY ALTERNATIVE TO CHAOS AFTER FRANCO’S DEATH IS A PROGRAM OF GRADUAL EY# 


T PRESENT in Spain we are faced with the para- 
oe and absurd situation in which the world’s 
greatest democracy is seen (quite correctly) as the prin- 
cipal support of a hated tyranny, of which even its 
friends have grown tired, while the Soviet Union, the 
world’s most potent dictatorship, is able to pose quite 
effectively as the champion of freedom and democracy. 
The only major country which denounces the Franco 
regime for the dictatorship it is is the USSR. The only 
radio station broadcasting anti-Franco propaganda, day 
after day, is the so-called Radio Pirenaica in Prague. 
The only opposition group able to get its position 
before the Spanish people is the Communist. Franco, 
of course, does his utmost to strengthen the position 
of the Communists in Spain by the simple expedient of 
picturing all who oppose him as Communists. Under the 
circumstances it is understandable why many of the 
less sophisticated Spaniards tend to see in the Com- 
munists and the Soviet Union their principal allies in 
the struggle against the dictatorship. 

The situation grows increasingly critical the longer 
we continue our present policy because today there is 
no viable alternative to Franco. He himself has seen to 
this. The key to his maintaining power has been pre- 
vention of the emergence of an individual or a group of 
sufficient prestige and support to offer a reasonable suc- 
cessor should anything happen to Franco. By continuing 
our political support, stepped-up economic aid and moral 
blessing of his regime, we are playing a key role in 
assuring that there is no foreseeable answer to the ques- 
tion, “After Franco, what?” 
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As a result, it is going to be difficult for post-Franco 
political leaders to feel friendly toward the U.S. At best 
we can expect a suspicious neutralism. Only if the United 
States changes its attitude in the near future, and makes 
unequivocally clear its support of democracy in Spain, 
can we expect anything more than this. Franco after all 
is not going to live forever; he has just turned 68. 

Several ingredients are necessary for a new policy in 
Spain. First and foremost is the dispatch of an ambassa- 
dor who, rather than being an apologist for the Franco 
regime, will make clear his belief in democracy in all 
countries—including Spain. The formula of “an abrazo 
for the democrats and a formal handshake for the dicta- 
tors” is nowhere more needed than in Spain. 

Second, U.S. diplomatic officials must change their 
attitude to the regime and stop holding the opposition 
at arms length, fearful that if they have contact with 
members of the opposition, Franco will be “annoyed.” 

Third, the United States should use its tremendous 
influence in contemporary Spain in favor of the develop- 
ment and growth of the democratic opposition. We should 
make it clear to Franco that we cannot continue to under- 
write the economy, or any other aspect of his regime, 
unless he does at least three things. 

1. We must demand declaration of a continuing gen- 
eral political amnesty which will not merely be a trap to 
encourage the opposition to come into the open so its 
leaders can again be picked up and jailed. (So long as the 
price of open political opposition is prison, torture and 
possible death, there can be no revival of freedom in 
Spain.) 

2. We must insist on freedom of the press. It is prin- 
cipally through the press that new figures can begin to 
emerge on the Spanish political scene, real political 
discussion can be revived and an exchange of ideas 
about the country’s major problems can be undertaken. 

3. We must demand freedom of organization, both 
political and trade union. Well-organized democratic 
political parties and labor organizations will be the best 
guarantee that the transition from the Franco regime 
can be carried out in a peaceful and orderly manner. 
To organize any political party other than the Falange, 
or any labor group other than the official one, is a crime; 
as long as this continues, only those groups most efficient 
in clandestine and subversive work are able to function 
with any effectiveness. In practice, this means the 
Communist party. 


Si A PROGRAM may appear to be “intervention,” but 
the United States is intervening in Spain today—on 
the side of Franco—with the most flagrant, open backing. 
I can see little wrong with telling Franco that we find 
ourselves unable to extend further loans, grants or other 
help so long as his regime remains the kind of govern- 
ment it is now. 

Sooner or later, relaxing the bonds of the dictatorship 
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will undermine Franco’s position and no one knows that 
better than Franco. Were he a younger man, one could 
be almost certain that he would absolutely refuse to con- 
cede to our pressure. However, a characteristic of 
Franco’s skillful political manipulation has been that he 
is always concerned with the period immediately ahead; 
presumably he is now concerned only with staying in 
office in the immediate future—if possible until he dies. 
Our refusal to continue economic or other aid unless 
Franco democratizes his regime would present him with 
a situation in which he might well agree to such liberali- 
zation. For the alternative, within a matter of weeks or 
at most months, would certainly bring an economic crisis 
more serious than any he has had to face. It would also 
mean risking the considerable gains in the international 
arena his regime has made—thanks to our help—and 
returning to the position of an international pariah. 
Strong pro-Franco elements—the large economic interests 
and the armed forces in particular—can be expected to 
oppose such a risk. 

One other factor is to be borne in mind. The opposition 
is not the only element concerned with what will come 
after Franco. Powerful individuals and forces inside 
the regime itself are equally worried. A program of 
gradual liberalization such as has been suggested here 
would offer these elements an alternative to the chaotic 
situation many now fear will come with Franco’s passing. 
And they might be expected to bring great pressure on 
him to accept. Thus, Franco might well be faced with 
rapid disintegration of his regime if were he to resist an 
American demand for liberalization backed by a threat 
to cut off economic and other aid. 

If Franco resisted, he might well turn on the U.S. 
Franco certainly has no principled devotion to us, or to 
the free world. He might harass our bases or even 
demand their removal. He might give increased oppor- 
tunity to the Communists, while still keeping democratic 
elements muzzled, to support his constant argument that 
all who oppose him are Communists. However, such 
actions would be hazardous. Spain has changed in the 
last decade. The groups backing Franco are by no means 
so united in his support as they once were. They are 
certainly not going to risk losing all the advantages they 
have acquired just to keep a sexagenarian in power 
a couple of years longer. In attempting to resist, Franco 
might find that he brought about his own downfall. 

Spain is one case in which it is imperative that we 
cease to think only in military terms. We will lose our 
bases anyway. If we do not use our influence to force 
Franco to liberalize his regime, the next government 
will undoubtedly make closing our bases one of its first 
acts. We will be left not only without bases, but with a 
hostile Spain. It would seem preferable to run the imme- 
diate risk to the bases if by doing so we can at least 
recapture some of the friendship we once had among 
the Spanish people. 
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Report on Puerto Rico 





The Bishops and the Ballots 


By Henry Wells 


ETWEEN 80 and 90 per cent of 
Bin. population of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico is at least 
nominally Roman Catholic. During 
the recent campaign the church 
hierarchy in the island tried hard 
to change the voting habits of the 
Catholic part of the electorate but 
failed miserably in the attempt. The 
long-dominant Popular Democratic 
party (PDP), which the bishops had 
forbidden Catholics to vote for, 
polled more votes than ever, whereas 
the new Christian Action party, 
which the bishops had sponsored and 
urged Catholics to support, made a 
poor showing. Its candidate for Gov- 
ernor received only 51,000 votes. or 
6.6 per cent of the 780,000 cast, as 
against the 455,000 votes (58.3 per 
cent) received by Governor Luis 
Mufioz Marin, founder and leader of 
the PDP. in his successful bid for a 
fourth term. 

There is no way of knowing what 
the bishops thought their 
chances of success when they de- 
cided to intervene in insular politics, 
if indeed they considered the matter 
at all. Nor is there any way of telling 
whether their aim was to influence 
only this particular Puerto Rican 
election or whether they had wider 
and possibly longer-range ends in 
view. Not knowing their motives, we 
can only wonder at the discrepancy 
between their zeal and their effective- 
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ness. 
The clergy began to busy them- 





Henry WELLS, a specialist on Puerto 
Rico, recently visited the island to 


observe the elections first hand. 
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selves in politics about six months 
before the election. On May 22 the 
then Bishop (later Archbishop) of 
San Juan, James P. Davis, addressed 
a mass rally of the faithful which he 
had called to protest against the re- 
fusal of the Commonwealth legisla- 
ture to pass a religious education 
bill. He told the demonstrators, an 
estimated 100,000 from all over the 
island, that if they disapproved of 
the way the PDP legislative majority 
had handled the bill, they were “free 
to organize a political party.” 

Soon thereafter a group of priests 
and laymen founded the Christian 
Action party (CAP). The moving 
spirit behind the venture was the 
other American prelate, James E. 
McManus, Bishop of Ponce. A fire- 
brand and an extremist, this Brook- 
lyn-born cleric had a long record 
of open hostility toward the Popular 
Democratic party and its leadership. 
Under his guidance priests in every 
part of the island were mobilized to 
help register the CAP—to copy voter 
lists. circulate petitions, and general- 
ly direct the local registration efforts. 
They and their lay collaborators suc- 
ceeded in collecting some 70,000 
signatures before the August 28 dead- 
line—enough to qualify CAP candi- 
dates to run for the main elective 
offices but not widely enough dis- 
tributed to register the new organiza- 
tion as a full-fledged political party. 

At an_ early 
bishops had authorized the use of 
church property to aid the campaign. 


moment the two 


Signs urging Catholics to help regis- 
ter the party appeared in the 
churches, and petitions were available 


for signing in the parish houses. 
Flags bearing the CAP insignia, a 
rosary on a field of papal yellow 
and white, flew from church gates 
and parish-house porches. The rosary 
symbol, incidentally, later appeared 
on the ballot above the space used 
for voting a straight party ticket. One 
of the CAP slogans was “Add the 
Cross to the Rosary.” Sermons on 
the duty of good Catholics to support 
the new party became a regular fea- 
ture of Mass in many parishes. 

CAP spokesmen and _ publicists 
freely identified the party with the 
church and indeed with the will of 
God. Eduardo Flores, the party secre- 
tary, told newsmen late in August 
that “God has enlightened us to the 
realization that we cannot have faith 
in any of the existing parties or in 
any of their gubernatorial candidates. 
That is why He wanted us to form 
a party. Therefore, to support any 
other candidate for Governor or resi- 
dent commissioner but our own 
would be against the will of God.” 

In mid-October a series of full- 
page CAP advertisements in El Mun- 
do, the leading San Juan newspaper. 
strongly suggested that the will of 
God is what the bishops say it is 
and that the bishops must be obeyed 
in temporal as well as spiritual mat- 
ters. Differing only in format, all the 
advertisements displayed a_ neatly 
typewritten letter addressed to Gov- 
ernor Munoz from a small farmer in 
the hills, one Don Inocencio Cintrén. 
“I am a Christian rather than a 
politician,” he wrote, “and I believe 
that the three parties, Popular, State- 
hood and Independence, do not work 





for the Christian morality of our 
people. A Christian ought to be dis- 
posed to defend Christ and his 
Church. We have to uphold Christ’s 
doctrine and obey the voice of our 
bishops who are the representatives 
of God on earth.” 

On October 21 the prelates released 
the first of their famous pastoral 
letters, the one in which they pro- 
hibited Catholics from voting for 
candidates of the Popular Democratic 
party. They based the prohibition on 
certain statements in the PDP plat- 
form which they found incompatible 
with Christian morals, especially the 
PDP tenet that it is not right for a 
free government to prohibit conduct 
not considered immoral by a re- 
spectable segment of public opinion. 
This statement, according to the pas- 
toral letter, makes it “evident that the 
philosophy of the PDP is anti-Chris- 
tian and anti-Catholic, and that it is 
based on the modern heresy that the 
popular will and not the divine law 
decides what is moral or immoral.” 

The letter touched off heated dis- 
cussions in the press, on the side- 
walks, and in many a Catholic home. 
All three daily newspapers, El 
Mundo, El Imparcial and the San 
Juan Star, ran front-page editorials 
condemning the bishops for violating 
the principle of separation of church 
and state and for trying to impose 
Church doctrine on Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike. They published 
scores of letters from readers express- 
ing similar views, and also a number 
of letters supporting the bishops— 
including several from Bishop Mc- 
Manus himself, who criticized the 
editorials and took issue with some 
of the anti-clerical letter writers. 

The furor reached its height on 
October 28 with the release of the 
second pastoral letter, which declared 
it to be a sin to vote for the PDP. 
The letter also denounced the plat- 
forms of the Statehood and Inde- 
pendence parties for failing to con- 
form to Catholic ideals. In short, it 
left loyal Catholics no alternative but 
to vote CAP or stay home on elec- 
tion day. 
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During the final week of the cam- 
paign the CAP propagandists worked 
overtime to get the bishops’ message 
across. They reproduced the second 
letter as a full-page advertisement in 
El Mundo, under the banner head- 
line: TO VOTE FOR THE POPULAR 
PARTY IS A SIN. They took another 
full page to display a large photo- 
graph of Pope John XXII and to 
point out that His Holiness as well 
as the bishops of Puerto Rico teach 
“I, That the Ten 
were established by God and that no 


Commandments 


human authority (be it legislature. 
governor or political party) can alter 
them. 2. That natural and divine law 
prescribes religious instruction for 
children. . . . 3. That sterilization is 
a mortal sin. 4. That birth control 
is a mortal sin.” The Lord’s Prayer 
took up most of the full-page ad 
which they ran the day before the 
election. 

For the final push CAP partisans 
distributed a badly drawn but 
graphic cartoon of a dissolute-looking 
Governor Munoz, bullwhip in hand, 
driving three dogs called El Mundo, 
El Imparcial and San Juan Star to 
attack the church, which was shown 
as a kneeling woman embracing 
Christ on the cross. Munoz was shown 
standing on a broken tablet labeled 
“Ten Commandments,” and in the 
background was a building labeled 
“Godless Public School.” 

Another CAP handbill listed 14 
points in two parallel columns, the 
first headed “What Communism Says 
and Does All Over the World” and 
the other headed “What the Popular 
Party and the Other Parties Say and 
Do.” The 14 items, identical in each 
column, included such statements as 
“The Church should not mix in 
politics,” “Those who defend Chris- 
tianity are crazy” and “The Church 
is an enemy of progress.” A flier 
called “The Voice of the CAP” con- 
tained a variety of tasteless gibes, 
including this one: “If you want some 
tramp to rape your daughter, vote for 
the Popular Democratic party.” 

Why did most Puerto Rican Catho- 


lic voters remain unmoved by CAP’s 


appeals and by the pastoral letters? 
An easy but erroneous answer would 
be that all the practicing Catholics 
were moved by them and voted ac. 
cordingly, whereas those who ignored 
the bishops were members of the 
church in name only. But this would 
put the number of active and devout 
Catholics at barely 50,000, which 
is patently too low a figure. If the 
findings of a survey conducted in 
1948 are still valid, around 25 per 
cent of adult Puerto Rican Catholics 
(20 per cent of the men, 30 per cent 
of the women) attend church one or 
more times a month; on this basis, 
the faithful would number at least 
200,000. 

Whatever the exact figure, the 
plain fact is that tens of thousands 
of practicing Catholics chose to dis- 
obey if not defy their priests and 
higher clergy. They did so for a 
variety of reasons. Some who were 
originally disposed to go along with 
the church’s criticisms of the PDP 
became offended by the increasingly 
strident, even sacrilegious, tone of 
CAP propaganda. Others objected to 
being told how to vote and how not 
to vote by men of the cloth, who in 
their view had no business getting 
involved in politics. Still others made 
no bones about their resentment of 
the fact that the ringleaders of the 
movement, Archbishop Davis and 
Bishop McManus, were Americans. 
This segment of Catholic opinion re- 
garded them as alien overlords who 
did not really understand Puerto 
Catholicism. (The Christian 
Action party got less than five per 


Rican 


cent of the votes in Ponce, where 
Bishop McManus has been a public 
figure for many years. He is known 
as the “pistol-packing bishop” be- 
cause of having obtained a permit to 
carry a gun.) 

But the main reason why so many 
Catholics, nominal and_ practicing 
alike, voted contrary to the bishops’ 
orders is that those orders made no 
political sense. Their intent was to 
cause Catholics to put aside their 
customary political allegiances and 
support a new party which had no 
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leadership and only two issues—re- 
ligious instruction for public-school 
children, and elimination of Gov- 
ernment activities in the field of birth 
control. For most Catholics this was 
a poor exchange. 

The issues on which the bishops 
chose to do battle had little appeal 
for those Catholics who identified the 
PDP with economic progress and 
wished to keep the party in power. 
Nor did they interest those who had 
long believed in statehood for Puerto 
Rico and now had good reason to 
think that the Statehood party was 
gaining in strength. They had still 
less appeal to convinced advocates 
of independence, for whom the 
achievement of a republic, though 
becoming less likely every year, was 
still the only goal worth working for. 

However important the religious 
education and birth issues 
may have been to the church, they 
simply could not arouse much in- 


control 


terest or indignation among the rank 
and file of voters. Parents whose chil- 
dren were attending the overcrowded 
public schools, nearly all of them in 
double-session, could find little merit 
in the church’s demand that an hour 
a week be made available for re- 
ligious instruction off the school 
premises. Most people agreed with 
Governor Mufioz that children spent 
too little time in school as it was. 

As for the birth control issue, here 
again the bishops’ position evoked 
little popular sympathy or support. 
Their main case against the PDP 
Government was that it was _pro- 
birth control, which _ is 
“against the law of God.” It is true 
that free birth control advice and ma- 
terials are available as part of the 
pre-maternal health services which 
are offered by the 160 public health 
clinics scattered across the island. 
But, as Mufioz and other party lead- 
ers kept pointing out, the program 
was begun in 1939, two years before 
the PDP came to power. If the high- 
er clergy found it so offensive, why 
had they waited 20 years to make a 
public issue of it? 

Their delayed reaction was the 


moting 
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Govern- 
ment had long since given up active 
of birth control tech- 
Contraceptive information 


more curious because the 


promotion 
niques. 
and equipment have been available 
for the asking, but not since 1944 
has any effort been made to en- 
courage people to take advantage of 
them. And surprisingly few people 
have in fact done so. According to 
a study published in 1959, “less than 
one out of every ten families in 
Puerto Rico has ever obtained con- 
traceptives from the pre-maternal 
clinics” (Reuben Hill, J. Mayone 
Stycos and Kurt W. Back, The 
Family and Population Control, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 
p. 124). 

And yet, as this study points out, 
knowledge and practice of birth con- 
trol methods, including female steril- 
ization, are fairly general among all 
classes and religious groups in Puerto 
Rican society. Few Catholics who 
have used methods other than those 
approved by the church (rhythm 
and abstinence) admit to any qualms 
of conscience in so doing. Further- 
more, less than 10 per cent of those 
Catholics who do not practice birth 
control give religious reasons for not 
doing so. The many Puerto Rican 
Catholics who do not regard birth 
control as a sin would seem to have 
been poor prospects for conversion 
to the view that it is a sin to vote 
for the PDP. 

Lacking issues that could attract 
voters away from their traditional 
party ties, the Christian Action party 
suffered the even graver disadvantage 
of lacking an effective leader. Nothing 
illustrates the political naivete of the 
CAP policymakers so well as their 
standard-bearer. They 
picked as their candidate for Gov- 
ernor an aged and obscure political 
scientist at the Catholic University in 
Ponce who, as it turned out, was not 
even a registered voter. He conducted 
an almost totally inactive campaign, 
seldom venturing forth from Ponce 
and appearing only once or twice on 
television. 

Needless to say, he was no match 


choice of 


for Munoz Marin, a brilliant and tire- 
less campaigner in addition to being 
a popular and respected public figure. 
The irruption of clericalism had given 
Munoz his only effective campaign 
issue, and he exploited it to the limit 
—even turning the pastoral letters to 
his own advantage. Scarcely best 
known for his piety, he nevertheless 
assumed the role of defender of the 
church against the error of its 
bishops. For the benefit of the secu- 
took the 
champion of the separation of 
church and state. As luck would have 
it, his politically inept opponents in 
the Statehood and 
parties could not decide whether to 


lar-minded, he role of 


Independence 


approve or condemn the pastoral 
letters and compromised by remain- 
ing silent, thus leaving the impres- 
sion that among the political leaders 
Munoz had a monopoly of moral 
courage and civic virtue. 

What is the future of clericalism 
in Puerto Rican politics? In view of 
the decisive verdict rendered on No- 
vember 8, it would seem unlikely 
that Catholic political action has 
much of a future in the island. And 
yet the lay organizers of CAP have 
already announced that they expect 
soon to begin a new campaign to 
register the party and line up candi- 
dates for 1964. Thanks to liberal 
constitutional provisions concerning 
minority representation, two of the 
more militant organizers got elected 
to the Commonwealth 
One a Senator-at-large and the other 
a Representative-at-large, they will 
have a ready-made forum for keep- 
ing the cause alive during the next 
four years. Whether they will in 
fact be allowed to do so depends, 
one would imagine, on the bishops’ 
calculations of what the church 
gained and lost as a result of its 
first venture into politics and of 
what the costs of a second debacle 
would be. But in view of the level 
of political wisdom the churchmen 
seem to have displayed so far, one 
would not want to lay any bets on 


legislature. 


what their decision might turn out 
to be. 
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Political spectrum altered only by shift in Opposition 


Japan at the Polls 


By Takeo Naoi 


Tokyo 

N SunDAy, November 20, Japan 

> hel to the polls to elect a new 

House of Representatives and to set- 

tle accounts with the unhappy events 
of last summer. 

The Liberal Democratic party 
(LDP) emerged with 296 seats, a 
new postwar record for a single 
The Socialist (JSP) 


made much larger gains than ex- 


party. party 
pected, winning 145 seats, while the 
Democratic Socialist party (DSP), 
which previously held 40 seats, man- 
aged to return only 17 men. Their 
23-seat loss corresponds exactly to 
the JSP gain. 

The LDP’s position was affected 
neither by the humiliating circum- 
Nobusuke 


Kishi’s resignation nor the cancella- 


stances of ex-Premier 
tion of President Eisenhower’s visit 
in June. The political spectrum was 
altered only by the shift within the 
Opposition parties. 

The sharp setback for the DSP, 
however, was a shock to its members 
and to those who had placed their 
hopes in the DSP for the future of 
parliamentary politics. DSP chair- 
man Suehiro Nishio attributes the 
failure to poor organizational sup- 
port. The organization of the local 
chapters was completed only last July. 
and organization and propaganda ef- 
forts were not able to take root in 
the short period before the election. 
The party did not and could not de- 
velop its own program during the 
fateful political disorders of last sum- 
mer and therefore gave the general 
impression of a “do-nothing” party. 
There was an opportunity to show 
its true merit during the May and 
June riots, but through lack of cour- 
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age and insight the DSP did not 
seize it. Nor was the DSP election 
campaign satisfactory. It criticized 
the ruling party for “violence of the 
majority” and “unilateral decisions 
in the Diet,” but did not create a 
positive position as a “responsible 
and reliable opposition” that it is. 
What is lacking in today’s parlia- 
mentary set-up is the presence of a 
responsible Opposition. Almost all Ja- 
pan’s recent difficulties have stemmed 
from this, and the DSP was initially 
provided _ this 


Opposition. Nishio’s “boom” origi- 


supposed to have 
nated from this popular expectation, 
but the “boom” evaporated and dis- 
appeared altogether after the “do- 
nothing” impression the party gave. 

On the other hand, the Socialist 
party was clever enough to avoid 
the brunt of DSP and LDP attack 
after the summer. In domestic and 
foreign policy it tempered its tune 
and proposed “planning” instead of 
“nationalization” of important indus- 
tries. 

With its ex-leader, Inejiro Asanuma, 
dead, it was relieved of the burden 
of the notorious statement he made 
as party chairman: “America is the 
common enemy of Japan and China.” 
Saburo Eda, now acting Chairman, 
before the 
election that the party would send 


repeatedly proclaimed 
a good will mission to the U.S. 
The party also vowed not to use 
violence again and during the cam- 
paign Kaoru Ohta and Akira Iwai, 
President and Secretary General of 
the General Council of Japanese 
Trade (SOHYO), 


the Communists for violence and ex- 


Unions attacked 


tremism in the labor movement. They 
also promised to pay more attention 


in the future to the economic welfare 
of the workers, and less to political 
matters. 

The JSP announced that its “splen- 
did advance” was a victory for 
“neutralism” and the _ struggles 
against the U.S.-Japanese Security 
Pact of the past months. The party 
made the best of U.S. Senator Mike 
Mansfield’s report which advocated 
taking into account the “neutralist 
mood” among the Japanese and 
Japanese desires to avoid becoming 
involved in a war. The JSP con- 
stantly appealed to this mood, but 
apparently that did not disturb a 
large majority of voters who sup- 
ported the LDP. The Socialists 
wrested their “victory” not from the 
ruling Liberal Democrats, but from 
the Democratic Socialists. 

Now reduced to only 17 members 
in the House of Representatives, the 
DSP is faced with a grim future. 
Yet it did receive some appreciation 
in the election. An editorial in Asahi 
pointed out: “The middle-of-the-road 
policy of the moderate DSP exer- 
cised a favorable influence on the 
conduct of both 
socialist parties. Although the Demo- 


conservative and 


cratic Socialists sustained a tragic 
defeat, their strong faith in parlia- 
mentary government led the other 
two parties to reflect on their own 
behavior.” 

In addition, last April the Demo- 
cratic Socialists persuaded the Lib- 
eral Democrats to accept a compro- 
mise plan on handling the Security 
Pact in the Diet. The plan envisaged 
completion of deliberations on the 
Pact around May 15 and ratification 
within a month. But when the plan 
was reported in the press, the Social- 
ists vehemently attacked the Demo- 
cratic Socialists for alleged “help” 
to the conservatives, and called the 
DSP “the second conservative party.” 
The DSP, withdrew 
the plan overnight. Had it been 
courageous enough to stand up to 


disconcerted, 


such abuse and had the plan been 
realized, the Socialists could not 
have resorted to the disorder in the 
Diet and the rioting that occurred. 
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POLITICAL 
SHAKE-UP 


By Jorgen Schleimann 


IN DENMARK 


But traditional foreign and domestic policies continue 


COPENHAGEN 
HE RECENT ELECTIONS to the 
T danish Parliament produced a 
thorough regrouping of the country’s 
political forces, perhaps the most 
profound political shake-up since 
World War II. Yet somehow they 
left basic policies unchanged—both 
foreign policy, which includes NATO 
membership, and domestic policy, 
which depends upon the social-liberal 
welfare state. 

The elections created a new coali- 
tion Government led by Social Demo- 
crat Viggo Kampmann, with a ma- 
jority—though only a minimal one— 
in the Parliament. Detailed analysis 
of the vote suggests that the Social 
Democrats w .e credited with an 
economic policy whose success no- 
body contested, and which has re- 
sulted in general prosperity and a 
very favorable balance of trade. As 
a result. the Social Democratic party 
won the largest percentage of votes 
cast since the war, six additional 
vats in Parliament, and became the 
frst Danish party in history to get 
more than a million votes. 

Their coalition partners, the Radi- 
cal Liberals (Det Radikale Venstre) 
and the Single Tax party (Retsfor- 
bundet). following the ideas of 
Henry George, were bound to come 
out second. Opposition propaganda 





JORGEN SCHLEIMANN, a Danish free- 
lance journalist, serves as the Secre- 
tary for Scandinavian Affairs of the 


Congress for Cultural Freedom. 
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LARSEN: ‘LONELY, PERSECUTED’ 


of course did its best to make them 
seem supporters of, rather than col- 
laborators with, the Social Demo- 
crats. The Radical Liberals suffered 
a minor set-back in losing three seats, 
but the Single Tax party lost all its 
nine seats and had to withdraw from 
the Government. Both these parties 
had campaigned under Liberal ban- 
ners in previous elections, but after- 
ward joined a Social Democratic 
which, of 


vulnerable to 


Government, 
course, made them 
criticism and reproach from the Op- 


coalition 


position. 

The greatest loss in the elections— 
apart from liquidation of the Com- 
munist party—was sustained by the 
largest Opposition group, the Liberal 
party (Venstre). It lost seven seats 





and was reduced almost to the size 
of the other Opposition party, the 
Conservative People’s party, which 
gained two seats. Moreover, a new 
Opposition party, the Independents, 
sprang up to the right of both, and 
won six seats in its first election. 

In this redistribution of power 
among the Opposition forces, it is 
difficult not to see a defeat of the 
highly touted Liberal-Conservative 
program of an alternative to the 
Social Democratic coalition. That the 
program did not inspire confidence 
is not surprising, for it has been 
constantly revised during the past 
year without offering anything more 
constructive; in fact, its main attrac- 
tion was a demagogic campaign fa- 
voring a drastic cut in personal taxa- 
tion which aimed at transferring the 
general prosperity of the country into 
private property. The program was 
identified by the Liberal 
party’s agrarian adherents as a 
policy which would chiefly benefit 
the Conservatives, which may explain 
why the Conservatives and the Inde- 
pendents did so well. 

The Independents were inspired 
by Knud Kristensen, a former Liberal 
leader who had withdrawn from the 
party and active politics some years 
ago. The Liberals were further 
weakened by another and recent split 
in the party caused by a controversy 
personalities, 


rightly 


over principles and 
which deprived the Liberals of one 
of their most talented leaders, Pro- 
fessor Thorkild Kristensen, who op- 
posed the non-constructive opposition 
into which the Conservatives had led 
the Liberals. 

The real sensation of the election 
involved former Communist leader 
Aksel Larsen, who performed the 
two-fold task of eliminating his old 
comrades—more peacefully than they 
would have had he been on _ the 
wrong side of the Iron Curtain— 
and of creating a new political party, 
the Socialist People’s party, which 
in a single stroke took 11 seats in 
the Parliament. Larsen’s success may 
be explained in part by the fact that 
the electorate showed it was sick of 
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the depersonalized politics of the 


welfare state. Ideological conflicts 
tend to lose their significance in a 
political situation which lacks ex- 
tremes, as has been true of Denmark 
for generations, All Danes know that 
the Social Democrats are reasonable 
people and not fanatics. They’ve got- 
ten their results by persuasion, par- 
liamentary methods and _ collective 
bargaining, and no one believes they 
would change their pragmatic ap- 
proach for Marxist dogmatism. Danes 
also know that the Liberal and Con- 
Opposition would not 


of the welfare 


servative 
abandon any state 
social achievements in the event that 
they took power. 

In this context, human personality 


regains its political importance. This 


they not only lost all five parlia- 
mentary seats but almost two-thirds 
of the vote they had polled in the 
May 1957 elections. What remains of 
the Communist party is a sect of no 
political interest: only a sociological 
curio. 

But Larsen and his Socialist Peo- 
ple’s party may be in a position to 
influence the left wing of the Social 
Democrats in the coming period of 
collective bargaining between the 
trade union movement and the em- 
ployers’ association. His chances are 
reduced somewhat by the fact that, 
in their preliminary negotiations, the 
trade union council and the em- 
ployers’ association executive com- 
mittee seem to have reached a tenable 
agreement for long-term regulation 








ment and to Radical participation iy 
the coalition Government; trade up. 
ionists opposed to the general trend 
of compromise politics; and intelle. 
tuals in personal revolt. 

But the results of Larsen’s organiz. 
ing power outside the Communist ap. 
paratus will be apparent only in the 
next elections, probably not befor 
1964. I believe Larsen’s possibilities 
lie more in the intellectual-political 
field than in real politics. He may he 
able to leftist intellectual 
group which might be influential in 
public debate, if not in politics. It is 
true, too, that the Social Democrats 
have neglected the intellectuals for 


create a 


a long time. 

Still, it would be surprising if 
Kampmann did not overshadow Lar. 
sen even in the area of intellectual 


appeal. Kampmann is a 


DENMARK'S ELECTION RESULTS 


man off | 


principle and perspective. He took 


Popular Percentage Parliament 
Vote of Vote Saute power less than a year ago, whenf | 
1957 1960 1957 1960 1957 1960 Premier H. C. anige died “ _— 

Social Democrats ...... 910,170 1,024,039 39.4 42.1 70 76 an eS SO 
Radicals .............. 179,822 140,608 78 «5B 4°41 leader of national standing. His de} 
Conservatives .......... 383,843 436,005 16.6 17.9 30 32 ‘isi ‘ > two r ; 
ST dnb ksis as aa.os os.6 578,932 511,388 25.1 21.0 45 38 were to take one of the — he | 
Single Toxers .......... 122,759 52.232 53 «22 9 0 sentatives of Greenland into his | 
Socialist Peoples ....... _ 149.482 — 6.2 — 11 -oaliti OV > s Minis 
- scones all aaa 72.315 27345 o + : 4 coalition Government as Minister for 








Greenland was not only an able poli- § | 


tician’s way of securing a_parlia- 


is a popular and, in my opinion, of the labor market to replace the mentary majority, and thus working | | 
sound reaction which in many ways 1899 accord. Nor will Larsen be able peace fox leimealf and his Gok 
was a determining factor in the _ to benefit from a split between the ment for the next four vears. but 
elections, and Larsen benefited from __ parliamentary representatives of the also evidence of constructive. un 4! 
it. He is probably the best speaker Danish labor movement and _ the traditional political thinking. It was | | 
in the Parliament, and a colorful party leadership because, traditional- the first time a Minister ia Green: I 
personality. Moreover, the Danes are ly, the party chairman in Denmark land has been named. and the first fl « 
deeply sentimental. The image of the also assumes governmental responsi- time a Greenland representative has } | 
lonely, persecuted Larsen, kicked out bility. (Kampmann is chairman of been taken intc a Danish Gove i! 
of his own party for something as the Social Democratic party and ment. Kampmann now has a chance J | 
remote and abstract as revisionism, head of the coalition Government.) to realize his plan of increasing Den: | 
Akse] Larsen, the repenting sinner Larsen is more likely to have some mar.’s aid to underdeveloped cour | | 
the democrats refused to forgive, limited success with a policy of pres- tries in a proportion which will set | 
Aksel Larsen, with a broken leg (he sure on and intimidation of the an example. It is hard to see how] j 
was knocked down by a car just pacifist and _ neutralist elements Larsen can stand that kind of compe: } 
before the elections)—all these which traditionally vote for the tition in the field of human and po-| t 
images really appealed to Danish in- Radical Liberal party. Neutralist for- litical realities. Q 
stincts of pity and fair play. eign policy is probably the common The replacement of six Communist 
This does not diminish the politi- denominator for Larsen’s very hetero- deputies by 11 Popular Socialists ] t 
cal importance of the fact that Social geneous group of dissatisfied fac- does not change the country’s basic } } 
Democrats now have a left-wing Op- _ tions: dissident Communists opposed orientation, which is still based 9s 
position to reckon with. The Com- to the party line or to party disci- on an overwhelming majority for J" 
munists never were a danger for the __ pline; pacifist and neutralist Radi- NATO. There is nothing rotten in Je 
Social Democrats. In this election cals opposed to the defense agree- the state of Denmark. f 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HE AMERICAN method of choosing 
T the President through an elec- 
toral college, with a “winner-takes- 
all” system for the electors assigned 
to each state, is something like the 
weather. There are occasional com- 
plaints, but up to now there has been 
a general feeling that nothing could 
be done about it; this apathy has 
been encouraged because in this cen- 
tury close elections have been the 
exception, not the rule. In 15 Presi- 
dential elections before the Kennedy- 
Nixon contest only two, the Wilson- 
Hughes in 1916 and the Truman- 
Dewey in 1948, were decided by 
narrow margins. 

The exceptionally even division of 
the popular vote in last November’s 
election brings out three glaring de- 
fects in the present system which call 
loudly for reform. 

® First, there is the possibility that 
the candidate with the higher popu- 
lar vote would be defeated in the 
This could have 
occurred as a result of a shift of only 
100,000 votes (in a total of over 68 
million ) 


electoral college. 


from Kennedy to Nixon. 
This contradiction between the popu- 
lar and the electoral vote occurred 
twice in the 19th century: Both 
Rutherford Hayes in 1876 and Ben- 
jamin Harrison in 1888 got in with 
a smaller share of the popular vote 
than their opponents, Samuel Tilden 
and Grover Cleveland. 

® Second, under the present sys- 
tem, with the leading candidate tak- 
ing the whole electoral vote of a 
state no matter how small his margin, 
minority groups—ethnic, religious, 
economic and whatnot—wield an in- 
fluence out of proportion to their 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





Reforming the 


Electoral College 


numbers because of the possibility 
that they may tip the balance and 
perhaps even decide the election. 
e Third, there is a distinct tempta- 
tion to resort to fraud in the slum 
areas if the whole election turns on 
a few thousand votes in one or two 
states with big clusters of electoral 
votes. Illinois is a case in point, 
even though, in this particular elec- 
tion, a change of its vote would not 
have put Nixon in the White House. 
By and large the American Con- 
stitution has proved a durable and 
effective instrument of orderly self- 
government. Its finely conceived 
scheme of checks and balances has 
been a 
tyranny. 
Constitution which soon became as 
useless as the appendix in the human 
body is the institution known as the 
The Founding 


Fathers were uncommonly wise and 


useful safeguard against 


But one provision of the 


electoral college. 
far-seeing statesmen; otherwise their 
handiwork would not have endured 
so long and still stand so high in the 
esteem of the American people. But 
their most conspicuous wrong guess 
was the assumption that the Presi- 
dent could be chosen indirectly, with- 
out the immediate participation of 
the masses of the voters. 

This was the idea behind the elec- 
toral college. Every state was sup- 
posed to choose a certain number of 
the com- 
bined number of its Senators and 
Representatives. 


electors, determined by 
These electors, se- 
lected by the states, were then to 
meet and deliberate and finally se- 
lect, by majority vote, the man who 
seemed best qualified for the Presi- 
dency. 


Should there be no majority, 


the election was to be referred to 
Congress, each state voting as a unit. 

This procedure, outlined at length 
in Article 2, Section 2 of the Con- 
stitution, soon became, for all prac- 
tical purposes, a dead letter. It was 
nullified by the tendency of political 
life to center in parties and the grow- 
ing demand for direct democracy. 
Today not one voter in a thousand 
knows or cares what the names of the 
electors for whom he is formally 
casting his ballot may be; he is in- 
terested only in the choice between 
The 


tion assigned to the electoral college 


candidates. deliberative func- 


has completely disappeared. 
One method of 


abuses of the present system would 


attacking the 


be to scrap the electoral college alto- 
gether and have the President chosen 
This, 
however, would arouse objection in 
the less populous states, which get a 
little advantage under the present 
method. And perhaps it mighié‘seem 
too violent a break with tradition, 


by the most popular votes. 


The reform of the electoral coliege 
that seems most feasible and desir- 
able would be to divide the electoral 
votes on a basis of proportional rep- 
resentation. Suppose, for example, 
that New York was carried by a small 
margin with a large turnout of vot- 
ers. As matters stand today this 
would mean that all its 45 electoral 
votes would go to the winner. Under 
the reformed system perhaps 23 
would go to the winner, 22 to the 
loser. 

There would be several benefits 
from this change. Every vote would 
count. The political stagnation of the 
“one-party state” would disappear, 
because each party would have a 
strong incentive to bring as many of 
its followers as possible to the polls 
everywhere. Pressure group minor- 
ities would be cut down to size; they 
would be credited with their own 
votes, but they could not throw the 
electoral vote of a whole state to the 
party which courted them most as- 
siduously. And the 
popular vote and in the electoral col- 


results in the 


lege would always coincide. 
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World War II: Official and Personal 


The War. A Concise His‘ory. 
By Louis L. Snyder. 
Messner. 579 pp. $7.95. 


ONE OF THE RESULTS of the cur- 
rent concern with military affairs and 
the problems of national security is 
the growing interest of Americans in 
their military past, evidenced by the 
steady stream of books dealing with 
American wars and military history. 

Perhaps most instructive for our 
own time, provided we read its mean- 
ing right, is World War II. The 
weapons have changed, but it is 
questionable whether the nature of 
war has so greatly altered as to make 
the past, as some claim, wholly irrele- 
vant to the present and future. And 
with the passage of time, as we gain 
better perspective and a_ broader 
knowledge of the years from 1939 to 
1945, the lessons of World War II 
emerge more and more clearly. But 
a new generation has arisen since the 
bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
a generation to whom Hitler is only 
a strange mustached figure in the 
history books and Bataan, Tarawa, 
Normandy and Bastogne the names 
of faraway places that hold no per- 
sonal recollections of a time of 
greatness or tragic loss. 

For this new generation as well 
as for those whose memory of those 
days may have faded. there are two 
recent books on World War II that 
tell the story of the war in its en- 
tirety. The first, Louis L. Snyder’s 
The War, A Concise History, is a 
straightforward history, work of a 
professional historian and _ experi- 
enced writer; the second, The Taste 
of Courage, is a collection of personal 
narratives covering the years from 
1939 to 1945, a sort of eye-witness 
history of the war. Each complements 
the other and together they provide a 
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The Taste of Courage. 

Edited by Desmond Flower and 
James Reeves. 

Harpers. 1,120 pp. $10.95. 


coherent and integrated narrative on 
two levels, the official and the per- 
sonal. 

Writing the history of a great war 
like World War II, global in scope 
and calling forth all the energies of 
the nations involved, is a task to 
challenge the most intrepid. The 
range of topics that must be covered 
to do justice to a war of this size is 
broad indeed, and includes not only 
military events, but also diplomacy, 
politics, economics, technology and 
a host of other subjects in which no 
single person can claim expertness. 
To put all these between the covers 
of a single book, and to make such 
a work complete, objective in tone 
and readable is well-nigh impossible. 
Still, Professor Snyder has made the 
effort, and has produced a compara- 
tively short book (“concise” is per- 
haps misleading) that compresses the 
story of the war into about 550 pages. 
This alone is a real accomplishment, 
and for this Synder deserves much 
credit. 

Admittedly, this “concise” history 
is neither complete nor detailed; it 
was not the author’s intention to 
make it so, though many of his read- 
ers will disagree with him about 
what he has decided to omit. Con- 
sidering the scope of the conflict, it 
is surprising how much he has man- 
aged to include. Starting with the 
Treaty of Versailles, he sketches with 
broad strokes the major develop- 
ments in Europe and Asia down to 
1939, the German blitzkrieg in Po- 
land, the fall of France, the battle 
of Britain, the war on the Eastern 
front, Pearl Harbor and U.S. entry 
into the war, the shift of the Allies 
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from the defensive to the offensive in 
1943 and 1944 in the Pacific and in 
Europe, and then the massive blows 
by which Germany and Japan were 
brought down in defeat. Constantly, 
Snyder tries to keep before his reader 
the interrelationship between political 
and economic developments and the 
progress of the war. Brief chapters 
or sections on the home front, on 
Allied conferences, on the problems 
of supply and production, furnish a 
welcome respite from the descriptions 
of campaigns and battles. 

In dealing with the military aspects 
of the war, Snyder’s work is most 
disappointing, not only because of his 
superficial and sometimes misleading 
account of campaigns, but also be- 
cause he has ignored or slighted 
some of the larger and more signifi. 
cant aspects of modern warfare, and 
failed to comprehend the true mean- 
ing of many of the events he de: 
scribes. The strategy of the war, for 
example, is 
plained, so that the reader is at a 
loss to understand the reason for all 


never adequately ex: 


the postwar controversy. Nor does 
he describe the elaborate organiza: 
tion by which the Allies conducted 
the most successful coalition war in 
history—an achievement that may 
well rank as one of the most impor: 
tant of World War II. One looks in 
vain for a systematic account of the 
establishment and organization of the 
Combined and Joint Chiefs of Staff 
or the evolution of the major strate- 
gic concepts of the war. 

Snyder’s account of the fighting 
itself is also disappointing, marred 
by shallowness and a style suited 
more to Madison Avenue than the 
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battlefields of World War II. It con- 
tains also a number of factual errors 
and omissions that give evidence of 
careless research and a failure to 
make use of the large and excellent 
collection of published materials, 
monographs and official histories of 
World War II. Apparently the author 
relied heavily on newspaper accounts, 
some documents and memoirs, and 
popular histories written without ac- 
cess to the record. But it is difficult 
to know just what he based his story 
on, for he has failed to take the 
reader into his confidence by listing 
his sources. Some parts of the history 
are strangely out of balance, reflect- 
ing a contemporary interest in small 
incidents rather than a_ historical 
judgment of their relevance. Finally, 
the narrative is written in a breezy 
journalistic style, with an obvious 
striving for effect that is most inap- 
propriate for a work of historical 
scholarship, even when it is designed 
for a popular audience. 

In some ways, The Taste of Cour- 
age, though it does not pretend to 
be history, is a better history of 
World War II than Snyder’s work. It 
draws on the stuff from which his- 
tory is made—the words of statesmen 
and common people, memoirs, news- 
paper stories and the writings of 
participants. The makers of this book 
are those who directed and fought 
the war, the leaders of nations and 
the soldiers of all ranks and all na- 
tionalities—American, British, Rus- 
sian, German and Japanese. From 
these writings, wherever found, the 
editors have skillfully wrought a nar- 
rative that conveys all the high drama 
of the conflict, the sound of battle, 
and the individual experiences of 
the fighting man from all services 
and in all theaters of war. 

The aim of the editors of The 
Taste of Courage was to give the 
reader a feeling “of how it actually 
felt to be alive twenty years ago; to 
see, to hear, to smell, to feel the war 
at first hand.” They have done this 
and more. By arranging their selec- 
tions into separate chapters, each 


covering a specific aspect of the war 
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or campaign, and tying these together 
with introductory and explanatory 
texts, they have produced a docu- 
mentary history that is both com- 
pelling and life-like. It has only one 
flaw, and that is the difficulty of 
identifying the source of the selec- 
tions, a fault not likely to bother 
the general reader. Reading it side by 
side with Snyder’s history, one is 


struck by the honesty of its language 
and the absence of contrived effects. 
Any historian would be hard pressed 
to equal the testimony of eye-wit- 
nesses, but Snyder’s concise history 
of the war, useful as it is, falls far 
short of the mark. We still need a 
really competent short history of 
World War II, but The Taste of 


Courage is likely to last a long time. 





Our Ethnic Strains 


American Immigration. 
By Maldwyn Jones. 
Chicago. 359 pp. $6.00. 


Up To 40 years ago the most in- 
fluential writers on immigration were 
Nordic supremacists who decried im- 
migration as a threat to American 
nationality and institutions. Their 
underwrote_ the _ restrictive 
legislation of the 1920s, recently 
codified in the McCarran-Walter Act 
of 1952. And so, 15 years after the 
defeat of the Nazis, the law of the 
land proclaims, through the quota 
system, that America has been. is, 


biases 


and intends to remain a Nordic na- 
tion. 

This policy stigmatizes tens of mil- 
lions of Americans, not to speak of 
the overwhelming majority of the 
human race. It also plays tricks on 
the dead. Even President Eisenhower 
and Vice President Nixon, who ap- 
parently favor the quota system, con- 
cede (in an election year) that the 
United States, peopled for some three 
centuries by 40 million newcomers 
from nearly everywhere, is unique in 
its ethnic strains. But what demands 
attention is not the obvious, but how 
America evolved as a result of being 
the major receiving country for the 
folk migrations set in motion by the 
expansion of the modern world. 

With a brevity possible only to the 
historian who is on top of his sub- 
ject, Maldwyn Jones tells the story 
from 1607 to now in 10 short chap- 
ters; and, without breaking the narra- 
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tive flow, he analyzes the role of the 
immigrant in American society and 
the outbursts of organized xeno- 
phobia from the Alien and Sedition 
Acts of 1798 to the Johnson-Reed Act 
of 1924. The tone throughout is that 
of a sympathetic but detached out- 
sider who is also something of an in- 
sider—in short, the tone of a cosmo- 
politan. 

Jones owes much to other writers, 
but he acknowledges that his pur- 
pose is to make a synthesis of the 
best insights and information current 
in the scholarly community. Thus, he 
division of 


rejects the tripartite 


“old immigrants” and 


“colonists, 
“new immigrants.” Irrespective of 
time and place of departure, most im- 
migrants were uprooted from the 
land by economic and demographic 
changes, they made painful adjust- 
ments in the new world, and devel- 
oped similar patterns of group life. 
This point of view does not obscure 
differences; it frees the author to get 
at the real, not invidious, distinctions 
—and their causes—between the 
Sicilians of the 1890s and the Scan- 
dinavians of the 1850s, but also be- 


tween, say. the Scotch-Irish and the 


English of the 18th century, or the 
Irish and Germans of the 19th cen- 
tury. 

growing 


Jones also endorses a 


consensus that the immigrants quick- 
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ened economic development; that 
they stimulated the westward move- 
ment; that they kept the social struc- 
ture fluid; that most of them were 
politically conservative; that their 
variety tested and enlarged the 18th- 
century credo of freedom and equali- 
ty; and that organized nativism fed 
on anxieties deriving from national 
crises of which immigrants were, at 
most, an incidental cause. Without 
slighting the tensions of a multi- 
ethnic society, or explaining away 
such institutions as Tammany Hall, 
the author about the in- 
gathering -of the dispossessed as one 
of the truly great success stories of 
history. 

All this and much more comes 
through with great force. Yet there 
are gaps. The political alignments of 
the 1850s receive adequate space, but 
the New Deal coalition goes almost 
unnoticed. The accommodation of 
Lutheranism to American |latitudi 
narianism is described skillfully, but 
there is no mention of a comparable 
process in Catholicism and Judaism. 
Jones is more successful in handling 


writes 


politics, the economy and demogra- 
phy than cultural life. His bibliogra- 
phy suggests that he did not read 
Robert Cross’ superb book on liberal 
Catholicism in America, nor has he 
considered Hans Kohn’s provocative 
analysis of the origins of American 
nationality. Perhaps he concentrated 
mostly on how the immigrant al- 
tered America because Oscar Hand- 
lin, whom he esteems, has already 
written brilliantly on how America 
altered the immigrant. 

None of these criticisms invalidates 
the major conclusions of American 
Immigration. Jones’ knowledge is dis- 
criminating, his judgments shrewd. 
and his prose clear and graceful. Like 
other British historians of America. 
who don’t have the primary sources 
easily at hand, he has gotten a lot 
of mileage out of the best secondary 
sources. This book will inform, stimu- 
late and even excite the audience it 
aims to reach, Jt might even perform 
a public service if it fell into the 
hands of Congress. 
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This Savage Glory 


The Collected Stories of Isaac Babel. 
Edited by Walter Morison. 


Meridian Paperbacks. 381 pp. $1.55. 


NOT ONLY POETS are “encased in 
talent like a uniform”; some prose 
writers are too. Isaac Babel is one 
of them—a resourceful, imaginative, 
off-beat story-teller who turned his 
provenance and the whole Russian 
Civil War into the badge of his own 
excellence. 

Famous as the author of stories of 
Budénny’s cavalrymen — Konarmiia 
(Red Cavalry, 1926) — Babel first 
published (1916, in Gorky’s Letopis) 
stories so erotic he was prosecuted 
for pornography. The war came; 
then the Civil War, and he fought 
with the Reds against the Poles. In 
1923-25 he published a couple of 
collections of short stories of Odessa 
“life.”” Their success encouraged him 
to publish his stories of life with the 
cavalry army, Red Cavalry, which 
came out in 1926 and included a 
number of the Odessa stories. His 
name was made. In the following 
years he published more stories and 
became involved in the bureaucratic 
politics of the Government—I think 
especially of his speech at the 1934 
Soviet Writers’ Congress, the con- 
tradictions and confusions of which 
Lionel Trilling deftly points up in 
his introduction to this collection— 
but suddenly disappeared in 1937 and 
presumably died in a concentration 
camp before 1940. 

It is wrong-headed to regard Babel 
as a “Jewish” writer: Though he 
came from a middle-class Jewish 
family in Odessa, he was a Russian 
intellectual and was accepted as such 
in the 1920s. His personal tragedy, 
which has, in part, created a notion 
of him as a flamboyant, long-suffer- 
ing figure, followed not from his 
being “Jewish” but from his being 
politically independent. 

No man is completely independent, 
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of course, and certainly not in litera- 
ture. Babel started with a deep affec- 
tion for the realism and craftsman- 
ship of Flaubert and Maupassant (he 
used to write stories in French, es- 
pecially when he was at the gym. 
nasia), but he altered their sort 
of 19th-century romantic 
greatly, both by the material he 
picked and by the attitude he adopted 
toward it. 

Thus the absurd apprenticeship 
of a Bouvard and a Pécuchet becomes 
the study of selfhood of the deraci- 
nated intellectual, and the deformity 
of a Hippolyte becomes the brutal 
murder of an old Jew. Violence has 
changed the world since the 19th 
century, and part of Babel’s success 
is his skill in transforming, in such 
stories as “The Letter” or “Berestech- 
ko,” the stupidity of the violence 
among the soldiers into a poignant 


realism 


and purposeful exposé. 

It is a cliche of Babel commentary 
that his method is one of “contrast 
and paradox.” People have empha- 
sized the sensuality, the coarseness, 
the exoticism and the romanticism 
in all Babel’s stories. The semblance 
of naturalism has excited readers— 
as it provoked strong protest from 
Budénny, the real-life cavalry com- 
mander. 

But | think that we more closely 
perceive what Babel was after by 
understanding Trilling’s reminder 
that “the artist in our time is per- 
haps more overtly concerned with the 
apprehension of reality than the phi- 
losopher is,” for it is the artist who 
can jam together the beautiful and 
the violent, the trademarks, for the 
time being, of what we most admire. 
This is what Babel did. All his 
stories take shape by a sudden turn 
from one to the other, whether it be 
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the ending of “My First Goose”— 
“ ‘Christ!’ I said, digging into the 
goose with my sword. ‘Go and cook 
it for me, landlady.’ ”—or the end- 
ing of “Di Grasso”—“[I] saw for 
the first time the things surrounding 
me as they really were: frozen in 
silence and _ ineffably beautiful.” 
Babel sees, feels, hears and reports 
the incongruities of our world—the 
horror among the platitudes of 
humanism, the exquisite detail in the 
pile of barbarisms. The background 
against which everything happens is 
made of fantastic, Gogol-like, hyper- 
bolic images that come from conven- 
tions of literature but seem to apply 
to life: 

“The stilly dusk turned to blue 
the grass around the castle. The 
moon, green as a lizard, rose over 
the pond. From my window I could 
see the estate of the Counts Racibor- 
ski—meadows and _ hopfields, ob- 
scured by the watery ribbon of the 
twilight.” It is in this world that the 
Commissar shouts, “I now proceed 
to the election of the Revolutionary 
Committee. . . .” 

The spirituality of violence and 
the eroticism of beauty are the ele- 
ments of Babel’s work which allure 
us and which we can never under- 
stand. For him, they are the only and 
twin characteristics of our world. We 
must remember that, as Trilling says, 
he “never for a moment forgets what 
the actualities of this savage glory 
are.” To turn his work into an apolo- 
gia pro ludaeis is to reduce it to the 
constrictions of a politics it only inci- 
dentally represents. The wonderful 
“king,” Benya Krik, is not so much 
a Jewish gangster in Odessa as he is 
an enduring symbol of the perverse 
and beautiful force by which we now 
live and by which art moves. 

We have somewhat romanticized 
Babel beyond his own romanticism, 
but all the same his excellence re- 
mains, encased in its uniform. We are 
grateful for this well-done, thorough 
collection of his stories, and we sa- 
lute the memory of one of the most 
skillful, most important modern 
writers. 
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North of Dixie 


The Other Side of Jordan. 
By Harry S. Ashmore. 
Norton. 155 pp. $3.50. 


OnE OF VicE PRESIDENT Nixon’s 
oft repeated campaign remarks on 
race relations was that they are a 
problem for the North as well as the 
South, the East as well as the West. 
Usually when one discusses discrimi- 
nation in terms of indiscriminately 
spreading the blame around the aim 
is to exculpate the South or, at least, 
to make it feel better. Southern dis- 
crimination is hardly identical with 
that practiced elsewhere; nor would 
we be justified in leaving the 
South alone because wrong occurs 
elsewhere. Therefore a book on 
Northern though 
treating a real problem, is presump- 
tively suspect. 

But while Harry Ashmore’s book, 
The Other Side of Jordan, is devoted 
to the race problem in the North, 
his aim is not to cancel out Southern 
debits by Northern ones. Indeed, he 
describes some of the differences be- 
tween the sections: New York and 
other Northern states have state com- 
missions against discrimination or 
fair employment practice commis- 
sions which have made progress in 
eliminating discrimination; there is 
a well-to-do Northern Negro middle 
class to some extent integrated into 
the community at large; Negro po- 
litical power exerts economic and 


discrimination, 


social leverage. 

He discusses the paradoxes racial 
concentrations often produce—e.g., 
that political forces exert pressure to 
dissipate racial ghettos—but precise- 
ly these ghettos give rise to those 
political forces. He treats the sep- 
aratist Muslim and nationalist move- 
ments which manifest the discontent 
caused by segregation, but which 
seek continued separation, not inte- 
gration. 

The book is an expanded version 
of 12 articles published in April 
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1960, in the New York Herald Trib- 
une and other newspapers. It is, in 
the author’s words, “unabashedly, 
journalism. I make no claim to scien- 
tific method.” He “simply went and 
looked and listened in the places 
Negroes of all conditions live in our 
biggest city, and talked before and 
after these visitations with some of 
those, white and colored, in New 
York and elsewhere, who have had 
long experience with the urban 
problem.” But he deals only briefly 
with his subjects and one wonders, 
for example, what would have been 
his views on the difficult question 
of quotas in public housing (see 
Bernard Roshco’s “The Integration 
Problem and Public Housing,” NL, 
July 4). Although he briefly men- 
tions the question of New York City 
school integration in a pattern of 
residential segregation, his observa- 
tions here would also have been a 
worthwhile contribution. 

It is a shame that the book is so 
spare. In An Epitaph for Dixie Ash- 
more demonstrated that without 
“scientific” apparatus he could bril- 
liantly dissect and portray the race 
problem in a social, economic and 
political context. Although it prob- 
ably would be cruel and unusual 
punishment to suggest he undertake 
a job of such magnitude again, he 
showed in The Negro and _ the 
Schools that he could, on a par with 
the best academic students of society, 
turn out a detailed work of scholar- 
ship. If either or both of these tech- 
niques had been applied to The Other 
Side of Jordan, it would have been 
a far more interesting and better 
book, even though, undoubtedly, it 
would have provoked disagreement 
from many quarters. As is, he pre- 
sents primarily only an outline of 
many of the North’s racial issues. 
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Potsdam and the Postwar Perspective 


Between War and Peace: The Potsdam Conference. 


By Herbert Feis. 
Princeton. 367 pp. $6.50. 


With GeRMANY down in defeat. 
it came time for the political heads 
of the winning coalition to hold the 
third of their great wartime confer- 
ences, with the prime purpose of dis- 
posing of the problems of Europe. 
They gathered for a mid-summer 
fortnight in 1945 at Babelsberg, some 
17 miles southwest of Berlin. The 
code name of the meeting was Term- 
inal. Usage gave it a name derived 
from the nearby site of the former 
Crown Prince’s Palace, scene of the 
sessions, 

A painting in the Palace dining 
room depicted a ship surmounted by 
a dark cloud. Sensing an ill omen, 
the Russian hosts had a shining star 
—a symbol common to the heraldry 
of both the United States and the 
Soviet Union—dubbed in for the 
It was a vain gesture, for 
“the differences of memory and in- 
terest, and of visions of a good pub- 


cloud. 


lic and private life, proved to be too 
deep to make genuine cooperation 
possible once the common danger 
was past.” It “should have been a 
time for exultation,” Herbert Feis 
writes in Between War and Peace: 
The Potsdam Conference. “The en- 
emy was prostrate. The suffering and 
separation were over. 
had been kept, and greater valor 
shown. . 


Great vows 


. . But while populations re- 


joiced, government officials knew 
that the prospect was overcast. As 
they looked over the scene of their 
triumph, their thoughts were brushed 
by the snow of mutual distrust and 
dislike—between the western allies 
and the Soviet Union.” So the con- 
ference came “to a bleak ending.” 
The words of tribute and amity ex- 
changed by the heads of govern- 
ments in farewell showed “no deep 
inner glow of friendship.” The ac- 
cords were soon to fall apart. 
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Feis’ account encompasses a quar- 
ter-year of the victors’ diplomacy be- 
ginning with the collapse of the Nazi 
war effort in May. Space is divided 
between the preparatory steps and 
the conference proper. It was a com- 
plex time, charged with decision as 
perhaps no like period in history. 
The book contains a dozen facets 
worthy of treatment at length equal 
to the whole—for example, the con- 
tentions over occupation boundaries, 
the reparations issue, the Hopkins- 
Stalin talks of 1945, the shaping of 
the San Francisco Conference, the 
problem of the postwar status of 
France or that of Italy. Feis’ way of 
weaving them all together is an 
achievement in coherence up to the 
high standard he has set in three 
preceding works covering the slide 
into hostilities with Japan, the Chi- 
nese puzzle, and the conflict and col- 
laboration among Roosevelt, Church- 
ill and Stalin. 

The thread of highest interest in 
this fourth of the series concerns 
Poland and specificaly the issue of 
Poland’s accession to that part of 
Germany hemmed by the Oder and 


the western Neisse. The Western 
allies—as the conference minutes 
quote Secretary of State James 
Byrnes—‘“confronted the situation 


where Poland, with Soviet consent, 
was administering a good part of 
this territory.” They were up against 
“the fact that Stalin would not refuse 
the Poles any of the area of Germany 
they were claiming as their own.” 
The possibility of a break-up of the 
conference without settlement seemed 
“Would the Russians then 
be even more willful and grasping? 


somber. 


How could they be deterred, without 
going to war, from doing what they 
wanted in areas under their control? 
How might an acknowledged break 


affect plans for Soviet entry into the 
war against Japan and Soviet actions 
in the Far East? Would it not im. 
pair the formation of the United Na. 
tions, and mar the prospect that the 
peace might be made enduring and 
just by that association?” Feis asks 
these rhetorical questions not to 
justify “the conclusion that the more 
prudent course would be to pay trib- 
ute to the power of the Soviet Union 
to have pretty much its own way in 
Poland” but to make clear the choices 
as seen at the time by the Western 
principals. 

Feis permits himself some philoso- 
phizing on the result: “Since I can- 
not always resist noting the ironies 
of history, let me add one other re- 
flection about the Polish frontier— 
brought to mind by certain current 
events. Suppose the Americans and 
British had had their way, instead 
of the Poles and Russians, and the 
line between Germany and Poland 
had been set further to the east. In 
that event, the eastern part of Ger- 
many—the area that was the Soviet 
zone—would presumably now be 
larger and more populous, and have 
greater coal, industrial, and land re- 
sources. Thus it would be more able 
to challenge the effort of West Ger- 
many—formed out of the American, 
British, and French zones—to repre- 
sent all Germany. Poland would have 
been weaker, perhaps less afraid of 
future German attempts to regain its 
territory, but perhaps more depen- 
dent than it is on the Soviet Union. 
The way the situation has worked out 
up to now is one of those numberless 
instances in history which show how 
often results are different from an- 
ticipations. This is no excuse for not 
trying to be foresighted. But it is a 
reason for recognizing how hard it 
is to be.” 
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This suggests that the Russians’ 
purposes were less prescient than re- 
puted, It is an interesting point but 
not entirely persuasive. I suspect 
that the Russians knew what they 
were about in arranging matters so 
that East Germany would be under 
their thumb while the Poles would be 
bound to Russian protection by fear 
of an irredentist German thrust. 

Feis seldom speculates on alterna- 
tives to the real events. He is not 
one to reconstruct history by hy- 
pothesis. He abstains from vain sup- 
positions about the brighter possibil- 
ities if only this or that aspect had 
been different. He avoids the pose. 
so common to writers in his field. 
that things would have turned out so 
much better if only he and his hind- 
sight had been in charge. The dis- 
tinguishing marks of his work are 
vigor. grace, perception, clarity, 
scope and brevity in rare mixture. 

The fifth and last book of his 
analytic narrative of policy and 
diplomacy in World War II. now in 
the works, will relate the advent of 
the atom bomb—briefly touched on 
in the instant book—and closure of 
hostilities with Japan. With it out 
of the way, Feis’ professed intention 
is to relax. He confesses to a prefer- 
ence for taking things easy over the 
exacting threading 
through the intricacies of dispatches, 


business of 


memoranda. diaries and minutes of 
negotiation. I trust some word of 
praise from me may help persuade 
him to the effort into the 
dangers, disappointmer:ts and divi- 
sions in the sequel to World War II 
—into the widening and intensifica- 
tion of the cold war, the emergent 
fact of the decline of British power, 
the crisis over Greece and Turkey, 


carry 


the European Recovery Program, the 
rise of NATO, the hostilities in 
Korea, the standoff with Red China, 
the rigmarole about the summit with 
unction at Geneva and Camp David 
and outrage’ at Paris. He should get 
as much of it told as he can, for no 
one else in the field quite matches 
and 


his combination of intellect 


style. 


December 19, 1960 


One Soldier As Victim 


The Patriot. 
By Evan S. Connell, Jr. 
Viking. 410 pp. $4.95. 


THE HERO OF The Patriot volun- 
teers for Navy combat-pilot training 
in World War II because his father 
and his society tell him it is right. 
But because the young man is the 
sort who can understand only what 
he experiences, he cannot feel proper- 
ly virtuous and is increasingly dis- 
tressed. The experience of the novel, 
the bulk of which is an expert ac- 
count of the process by which men 
are systematically stripped of per- 
sonality and turned into machine- 
killers, creates a drastic alienation 
in the hero and thereby saves him as 
a person at the same time it flunks 
him as an acceptable American 
patriot. Because he lacks the instinct 
to give himself up to the state or the 
war or the other total fictions with 
which men busy themselves, he is by 
nature sane, and innocently confused 
amid insanity. Since he is not an 
intellectual and cannot by under- 
standing come to terms with his un- 
ease, he is doomed to wander all 
alone in hell, wondering what’s the 
matter with himself, a victim of every 
massive outrage and yet still unable 
to succumb. The effect is 
sheer terror. 

The Patriot 
passionate piece of writing and one 
which ought to engage the reader’s 
sympathy. For even though The 


Patriot fails as a novel, it fails in 


one of 


is an honest, com- 


trying to do what many modern 
writers feel compelled to do and 
what no one of them has yet success- 
fully done: to elevate the victim into 
a hero. But it is likely that this can- 
not be done without intruding senti- 
mentality, if only because the victim’s 
perspective excludes the possibility 
of certain ethical distinctions tradi- 
tionally crucial to the novel: those 
all-important distinctions of the lesser 
evil. Without such distinctions, there 
is no sense of the ambiguity of hu- 


Reviewed by Jeremy Larner 
Contributor, “Dissent,” 
“Partisan Review” 


man affairs, and the novel becomes 
too simple to believe. It is a glaring 
weakness of The Patriot that the 
novelist has left himself no means of 
coping with the fact that, were it 
not for America’s entry into the war, 
Hitler would presumably have con- 
tinued his genocide indefinitely. 
The victim’s shortcomings in 
making moral choices point to his 
limitations as the focus of drama. It 
is inconceivable that there can be a 
major novel with a passive hero. Too 
much of a novel’s power depends on 
the hero’s desire to make his own 
fate and choose his own choices. This 
is why a novelist like Norman Mailer 
will always have a chance to write 
an important novel, whereas writers 
like Truman Capote or J. D. Salinger 
can at their best make nothing more 
than extremely touching sympto- 
matology. With a schlimazi in the 
center, The Patroit succumbs to a 
predictable looseness of form. Since 
the hero is passive, action has to be 
initiated from the outside, and events 
lack the logic which a fighting per- 
sonality compels as his answer from 
the universe. Lacking a principle of 
selection, The Patriot is much too 
long and in many places overwritten. 


For the novelist, as well as his hero, 
it is not enough merely to discover 
what you will not do: You must 
choose to do something. 






“THE MARRIAGE OF Arthur Miller and 
Marilyn Monroe was so odd a mixture 
of libido and Liberalism that we have 
long believed it was invented at an edi- 
torial conference of the New York Post. 
Marilyn's biographer, however, says she 
had always dreamed of mating with 
someone like Arthur, being herself a girl 
of searching intellect and cultivated 
taste. Unfortunately for that solemn 
thesis, his book belies Marilyn's brainy- 
ness, although not 
necessarily her 
comic genius (to 
mention intangi- 
blevirtuesonly).” 
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Potsdam and the Postwar Perspective 


Between War and Peace: The Potsdam Conference. 


By Herbert Feis. 
Princeton. 367 pp. $6.50. 


WitH GERMANY down in defeat. 
it came time for the political heads 
of the winning coalition to hold the 
third of their great wartime confer- 
ences, with the prime purpose of dis- 
posing of the problems of Europe. 
They gathered for a mid-summer 
fortnight in 1945 at Babelsberg. some 
The 
code name of the meeting was Term- 
inal. Usage gave it a name derived 
from the nearby site of the former 
Crown Prince’s Palace, scene of the 


17 miles southwest of Berlin. 


sessions, 

A painting in the Palace dining 
room depicted a ship surmounted by 
a dark cloud. Sensing an ill omen, 
the Russian hosts had a shining star 
—a symbol common to the heraldry 
of both the United States and the 
Union—dubbed in for the 


It. was a vain gesture, for 


Soviet 
cloud. 
“the differences of memory and in- 
terest, and of visions of a good pub- 
lic and private life, proved to be too 
deep to make genuine cooperation 
possible once the common danger 
was past.” It “should have been a 
time for exultation,” Herbert Feis 
writes in Between War and Peace: 
The Potsdam Conference. “The en- 
emy was prostrate. The suffering and 
separation were over. Great vows 
had been kept, and greater valor 
shown. . . . But while populations re- 
joiced, government officials knew 
that the prospect was overcast. As 
they looked over the scene of their 
triumph, their thoughts were brushed 
by the snow of mutual distrust and 
dislike—between the western allies 
and the Soviet Union.” So the con- 
ference came “to a bleak ending.” 
The words of tribute and amity ex- 
changed by the heads of govern- 
ments in farewell showed “no deep 
inner glow of friendship.” The ac- 
cords were soon to fall apart. 
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Feis’ account encompasses a quar- 
ter-year of the victors’ diplomacy be- 
ginning with the collapse of the Nazi 
war effort in May. Space is divided 
between the preparatory steps and 
the conference proper. It was a com- 
plex time, charged with decision as 
perhaps no like period in history. 
The book contains a dozen facets 
worthy of treatment at length equal 
to the whole—for example, the con- 
tentions over occupation boundaries, 
the reparations issue, the Hopkins- 
Stalin talks of 1945, the shaping of 
the San Francisco Conference, the 
problem of the postwar status of 
France or that of Italy. Feis’ way of 
weaving them all together is an 
achievement in coherence up to the 
high standard he has set in three 
preceding works covering the slide 
into hostilities with Japan, the Chi- 
nese puzzle, and the conflict and col- 
laboration among Roosevelt, Church- 
ill and Stalin. 

The thread of highest interest in 
this fourth 
Poland and specificaly the issue of 
Poland’s accession to that part of 
Germany hemmed by the Oder and 
The Western 


of the series concerns 


the western Neisse. 


allies—as the conference minutes 
quote Secretary of State James 
Byrnes—‘“confronted the situation 


where Poland, with Soviet consent, 
was administering a good part of 
this territory.” They were up against 
“the fact that Stalin would not refuse 
the Poles any of the area of Germany 
they were claiming as their own.” 
The possibility of a break-up of the 
conference without settlement seemed 
somber. “Would the Russians then 
be even more willful and grasping? 
How could they be deterred, without 
going to war, from doing what they 
wanted in areas under their control? 
How might an acknowledged break 


affect plans for Soviet entry into the 
war against Japan and Soviet actions 
in the Far East? Would it not im- 
pair the formation of the United Na. 
tions, and mar the prospect that the 
peace might be made enduring and 
just by that association?” Feis asks 
these rhetorical questions not to 
justify “the conclusion that the more 
prudent course would be to pay trib- 
ute to the power of the Soviet Union 
to have pretty much its own way in 
Poland” but to make clear the choices 
as seen at the time by the Western 
principals. 

Feis permits himself some philoso- 
phizing on the result: “Since I can- 
not always resist noting the ironies 
of history, let me add one other re- 
flection about the Polish frontier— 
brought to mind by certain current 
events. Suppose the Americans and 
British had had their way, instead 
of the Poles and Russians, and the 
line between Germany and Poland 
had been set further to the east. In 
that event, the eastern part of Ger- 
many—the area that was the Soviet 
now be 
larger and more populous, and have 


zone—would presumably 
greater coal, industrial, and land re- 
sources. Thus it would be more able 
to challenge the effort of West Ger- 
many—formed out of the American, 
British, and French zones—to repre- 
sent all Germany. Poland would have 
been weaker, perhaps less afraid of 
future German attempts to regain its 
territory, but perhaps more depen- 
dent than it is on the Soviet Union. 
The way the situation has worked out 
up to now is one of those numberless 
instances in history which show how 
often results are different from an- 
ticipations. This is no excuse for not 
trying to be foresighted. But it is a 
reason for recognizing how hard it 
is to be.” 


The New Leader 
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This suggests that the Russians’ 
purposes were less prescient than re- 
puted. It is an interesting point but 
not entirely persuasive. I suspect 
that the Russians knew what they 
were about in arranging matters so 
that East Germany would be under 
their thumb while the Poles would be 
bound to Russian protection by fear 
of an irredentist German thrust. 

Feis seldom speculates on alterna- 
tives to the real events. He is not 
one to reconstruct history by hy- 
pothesis. He abstains from vain sup- 
positions about the brighter possibil- 
ities if only this or that aspect had 
been different. He avoids the pose. 
so common to writers in his field. 
that things would have turned out so 
much better if only he and his hind- 
sight had been in charge. The dis- 
tinguishing marks of his work are 
vigor. grace, perception, clarity, 
scope and brevity in rare mixture. 

The fifth and last book of his 
analytic narrative of policy and 
diplomacy in World War II. now in 
the works, will relate the advent of 
the atom bomb—briefly touched on 
in the instant book—and closure of 
hostilities with Japan. With it out 
of the way, Feis’ professed intention 
is to relax. He confesses to a prefer- 
ence for taking things easy over the 
exacting business of threading 
through the intricacies of dispatches, 
memoranda, diaries and minutes of 
negotiation. I trust some word of 
praise from me may help persuade 
him to carry the effort into the 
dangers, disappointments and divi- 
sions in the sequel to World War II 
—into the widening and intensifica- 
tion of the cold war, the emergent 
fact of the decline of British power, 
the crisis over Greece and Turkey, 
the European Recovery Program, the 
rise of NATO, the hostilities in 
Korea, the standoff with Red China, 
the rigmarole about the summit with 
unction at Geneva and Camp David 
and outrage at Paris. He should get 
as much of it told as he can, for no 
one else in the field quite matches 
his combination of intellect and 
style. 


December 19, 1960 


One Soldier As Victim 


The Patriot. 
By Evan S. Connell, Jr. 
Viking. 410 pp. $4.95. 


THE HERO OF The Patriot volun- 
teers for Navy combat-pilot training 
in World War II because his father 
and his society tell him it is right. 
But because the young man is the 
sort who can understand only what 
he experiences, he cannot feel proper- 
ly virtuous and is increasingly dis- 
tressed. The experience of the novel, 
the bulk of which is an expert ac- 
count of the process by which men 
are systematically stripped of per- 
sonality and turned into machine- 
killers, creates a drastic alienation 
in the hero and thereby saves him as 
a person at the same time it flunks 
him as an acceptable American 
patriot. Because he lacks the instinct 
to give himself up to the state or the 
war or the other total fictions with 
which men busy themselves, he is by 
nature sane, and innocently confused 
amid insanity. Since he is not an 
intellectual and cannot by under- 
standing come to terms with his un- 
ease, he is doomed to wander all 
alone in hell, wondering what’s the 
matter with himself, a victim of every 
massive outrage and yet still unable 
to succumb. The effect is 
sheer terror. 

The Patriot 
passionate piece of writing and one 
which ought to engage the reader’s 
sympathy. For even though The 
Patriot fails as a novel, it fails in 
trying to do what many modern 
writers feel compelled to do and 
what no one of them has yet success- 
fully done: to elevate the victim into 
a hero. But it is likely that this can- 
not be done without intruding senti- 
mentality, if only because the victim’s 
perspective excludes the possibility 
of certain ethical distinctions tradi- 
tionally crucial to the novel: those 
all-important distinctions of the lesser 
evil. Without such distinctions, there 
is no sense of the ambiguity of hu- 


one of 


is an honest, com- 
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man affairs, and the novel becomes 
too simple to believe. It is a glaring 
weakness of The Patriot that the 
novelist has left himself no means of 
coping with the fact that, were it 
not for America’s entry into the war, 
Hitler would presumably have con- 
tinued his genocide indefinitely. 
The vvictim’s shortcomings in 
making moral choices point to his 
limitations as the focus of drama. It 
is inconceivable that there can be a 
major novel with a passive hero. Too 
much of a novel’s power depends on 
the hero’s desire to make his own 
fate and choose his own choices. This 
is why a novelist like Norman Mailer 
will always have a chance to write 
an important novel, whereas writers 
like Truman Capote or J. D. Salinger 
can at their best make nothing more 
than extremely touching sympto- 
matology. With a schlimazl in the 
center, The Patroit succumbs to a 
predictable looseness of form. Since 
the hero is passive, action has to be 
initiated from the outside, and events 
lack the logic which a fighting per- 
sonality compels as his answer from 
the universe. Lacking a principle of 
selection, The Patriot is much too 
long and in many places overwritten. 
For the novelist, as well as his hero, 
it is not enough merely to discover 


what you will not do: You must 


choose to do something. 






“THE MARRIAGE OF Arthur Miller and 
Marilyn Monroe was so odd a mixture 
of libido and Liberalism that we have 
long believed it was invented at an edi- 
torial conference of the New York Post. 
Marilyn's biographer, however, says she 
had always dreamed of mating with 

someone like Arthur, being herself a girl 

of searching intellect and cultivated 
taste. Unfortunately for that solemn 
thesis, his book belies Marilyn’s brainy- 
ness, although not 
necessarily her 
comic genius (to 
mention intangi- 
blevirtues only).”’ 
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Potsdam and the Postwar Perspective 


Between War and Peace: The Potsdam Conference. 


By Herbert Feis. 
Princeton. 367 pp. $6.50. 


With Germany down in defeat. 
it came time for the political heads 
of the winning coalition to hold the 
third of their great wartime confer- 
ences, with the prime purpose of dis- 
posing of the problems of Europe. 
They gathered for a mid-summer 
fortnight in 1945 at Babelsberg, some 
17 miles southwest of Berlin. The 
code name of the meeting was Term- 
inal. Usage gave it a name derived 
from the nearby site of the former 
Crown Prince’s Palace, scene of the 
sessions, 

A painting in the Palace dining 
room depicted a ship surmounted by 
a dark cloud. Sensing an ill omen, 
the Russian hosts had a shining star 
—a symbol common to the heraldry 
of both the United States and the 
Soviet Union—dubbed in for the 
cloud. It ‘was a vain gesture, for 
“the differences of memory and in- 
terest, and of visions of a good pub- 
lic and private life, proved to be too 
deep to make genuine cooperation 
possible once the common danger 
was past.” It “should have been a 
time for exultation,” Herbert Feis 
writes in Between War and Peace: 
The Potsdam Conference. “The en- 
emy was prostrate. The suffering and 
separation were over. Great vows 
had been kept, and greater valor 
shown. . . . But while populations re- 
joiced, government officials knew 
that the prospect was overcast. As 
they looked over the scene of their 
triumph, their thoughts were brushed 
by the snow of mutual distrust and 
dislike—between the western allies 
and the Soviet Union.” So the con- 
ference came “to a bleak ending.” 
The words of tribute and amity ex- 
changed by the heads of govern- 
ments in farewell showed “no deep 
inner glow of friendship.” The ac- 
cords were soon to fall apart. 
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Feis’ account encompasses a quar- 
ter-year of the victors’ diplomacy be- 
ginning with the collapse of the Nazi 
war effort in May. Space is divided 
between the preparatory steps and 
the conference proper. It was a com- 
plex time, charged with decision as 
perhaps no like period in history. 
The book contains a dozen facets 
worthy of treatment at length equal 
to the whole—for example, the con- 
tentions over occupation boundaries. 
the reparations issue, the Hopkins- 
Stalin talks of 1945, the shaping of 
the San Francisco Conference, the 
problem of the postwar status of 
France or that of Italy. Feis’ way of 
weaving them all together is an 
achievement in coherence up to the 
high standard he has set in three 
preceding works covering the slide 
into hostilities with Japan, the Chi- 
nese puzzle, and the conflict and col- 
laboration among Roosevelt, Church- 
ill and Stalin. 

The thread of highest interest in 
this fourth of the series concerns 
Poland and specificaly the issue of 
Poland’s accession to that part of 
Germany hemmed by the Oder and 


the western Neisse. The Western 


allies—as the conference minutes 
quote Secretary of State James 
Byrnes—“confronted the situation 


where Poland, with Soviet consent, 
was administering a good part of 
this territory.” They were up against 
“the fact that Stalin would not refuse 
the Poles any of the area of Germany 
they were claiming as their own.” 
The possibility of a break-up of the 
conference without settlement seemed 
“Would the Russians then 
be even more willful and grasping? 
How could they be deterred, without 
going to war, from doing what they 


somber. 


wanted in areas under their control? 
How might an acknowledged break 


affect plans for Soviet entry into the 
war against Japan and Soviet actions 
in the Far East? Would it not im- 
pair the formation of the United Na- 
tions, and mar the prospect that the 
peace might be made enduring and 
just by that association?” Feis asks 
these rhetorical questions not to 
justify “the conclusion that the more 
prudent course would be to pay trib- 
ute to the power of the Soviet Union 
to have pretty much its own way in 
Poland” but to make clear the choices 
as seen at the time by the Western 
principals. 

Feis permits himself some philoso- 
phizing on the result: “Since I can- 
not always resist noting the ironies 
of history, let me add one other re- 
flection about the Polish frontier— 
brought to mind by certain current 
events. Suppose the Americans and 
British had had their way, instead 
of the Poles and Russians, and the 
line between Germany and Poland 
had been set further to the east. In 
that event, the eastern part of Ger- 
many—the area that was the Soviet 
zone—would presumably now be 
larger and more populous, and have 
greater coal, industrial, and land re- 
sources. Thus it would be more able 
to challenge the effort of West Ger- 
many—formed out of the American, 
British, and French zones—to repre- 
sent all Germany. Poland would have 
been weaker, perhaps less afraid of 
future German attempts to regain its 
territory, but perhaps more depen- 
dent than it is on the Soviet Union. 
The way the situation has worked out 
up to now is one of those numberless 
instances in history which show how 
often results are different from an- 
ticipations. This is no excuse for not 
trying to be foresighted. But it is a 
reason for recognizing how hard it 
is to be.” 


The New Leader 
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This suggests that the Russians’ 
purposes were less prescient than re- 
puted, It is an interesting point but 
not entirely persuasive. I suspect 
that the Russians knew what they 
were about in arranging matters so 
that East Germany would be under 
their thumb while the Poles would be 
bound to Russian protection by fear 
of an irredentist German thrust. 
Feis seldozn speculates on alterna- 
tives to the real events. He is not 
one to reconstruct history by hy- 
pothesis. He abstains from vain sup- 
positions about the brighter possibil- 
ities if only this or that aspect had 
been different. He avoids the pose. 
so common to writers in his field, 
that things would have turned out so 
much better if only he and his hind- 
sight had been in charge. The dis- 
tinguishing marks of his work are 
perception, clarity, 
scope and brevity in rare mixture. 
The fifth and last book of his 


narrative of policy and 


vigor, grace, 


analytic 
diplomacy in World War II. now in 
the works, will relate the advent of 
the atom bomb—briefly touched on 
in the instant book—and closure of 
hostilities with Japan. With it out 
of the way, Feis’ professed intention 
is to relax. He confesses to a prefer- 
ence for taking things easy over the 
threading 
through the intricacies of dispatches, 


exacting business of 
memoranda, diaries and minutes of 
negotiation, I trust some word of 
praise from me may help persuade 
him to carry the effort into the 
dangers, disappointments and divi- 
sions in the sequel to World War II 
—into the widening and intensifica- 
tion of the cold war, the emergent 
fact of the decline of British power, 
the crisis over Greece and Turkey, 
the European Recovery Program, the 
tise of NATO, the hostilities in 
Korea, the standoff with Red China, 
the rigmarole about the summit with 
unction at Geneva and Camp David 
and outrage at Paris. He should get 
as much of it told as he can, for no 
one else in the field quite matches 
his combination of intellect and 
ityle, 





December 19, 1960 


One Soldier As Victim 


The Patriot. 
By Evan S. Connell, Jr. 
Viking. 410 pp. $4.95. 


THE HERO OF The Patriot volun- 
teers for Navy combat-pilot training 
in World War II because his father 
and his society tell him it is right. 
But because the young man is the 
sort who can understand only what 
he experiences, he cannot feel proper- 
ly virtuous and is increasingly dis- 
tressed. The experience of the novel, 
the bulk of which is an expert ac- 
count of the process by which men 
are systematically stripped of per- 
sonality and turned into machine- 
killers, creates a drastic alienation 
in the hero and thereby saves him as 
a person at the same time it flunks 
him as an acceptable American 
patriot. Because he lacks the instinct 
to give himself up to the state or the 
war or the other total fictions with 
which men busy themselves, he is by 
nature sane, and innocently confused 
amid insanity. Since he is not an 
intellectual and cannot by under- 
standing come to terms with his un- 
ease, he is doomed to wander all 
alone in hell, wondering what’s the 
matter with himself, a victim of every 
massive outrage and yet still unable 


to succumb. The effect is one of 
sheer terror. 
The Patrict is an honest, com- 


passionate piece of writing and one 
which ought to engage the reader’s 
sympathy. For though The 


Patriot fails as a novel, it fails in 


even 


trying to do what many modern 
writers feel compelled to do and 
what no one of them has yet success- 
fully done: to elevate the victim into 
a hero. But it is likely that this can- 
not be done without intruding senti- 
mentality, if only because the victim’s 
perspective excludes the possibility 
of certain ethical distinctions tradi- 
tionally crucial to the novel: those 
all-important distinctions of the lesser 
evil. Without such distinctions, there 
is no sense of the ambiguity of hu- 
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man affairs, and the novel becomes 
too simple to believe. It is a glaring 
weakness of The Patriot that the 
novelist has left himself no means of 
coping with the fact that, were it 
not for America’s entry into the war, 
Hitler would p:esumably have con- 
tinued his genocide indefinitely. 
The vvictim’s shortcomings in 
making moral choices point to his 
limitations as the focus of drama. It 
is inconceivable that there can be a 
major novel with a passive hero. Too 
much of a novel’s power depends on 
the hero’s desire to make his own 
fate and choose his own choices. This 
is why a novelist like Norman Mailer 
will always have a chance to write 
an important novel, whereas writers 
like Truman Capote or J. D. Salinger 
can at their best make nothing more 
than extremely touching sympto- 
matology. With a schlimazl in the 
center, The Patroit succumbs to a 
predictable looseness of form. Since 
the hero is passive, action has to be 
initiated from the outside, and events 
lack the logic which a fighting per- 
sonality compels as his answer from 
the universe. Lacking a principle of 
selection, The Patriot is much too 
long and in many places overwritten. 
For the novelist, as well as his hero, 


it is not enough merely to discover 
what you will not do: You must 
choose to do something. 








“THE MARRIAGE OF Arthur Miller and 
Marilyn Monroe was so odd a mixture 
of libido and Liberalism that we have 
long believed it was invented at an edi- 
torial conference of the New York Post. 
Marilyn's biographer, however, says she 
had always dreamed of mating with 

someone like Arthur, being herself a girl 
of searching intellect and cultivated 
taste. Unfortunately for that solemn 
thesis, his book belies Marilyn's brainy- 
ness, although not 
necessarily her 
comic genius (to 
mention intangi- 

blevirtuesonly).” 
















From the current issue 
of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Write to Dept. L-5, 
150 E. 35 St., New York 
16, N. Y., for free copy. 
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On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


The Unsinkable Molly Brown. Music 
and Lyrics by Meredith Willson. Book by 
Richard Morris. Directed by Dore Schary. 
Presented by The Theatre Guild and Dore 
Schary. At the Winter Garden. 

Invitation to a March. By Arthur 
Laurents. Directed by the author. Pre- 
sented by the Theatre Guild. At the 
Music Box. 


T DOESN'T TAKE two minutes of 
hema by tomboy Tammy 
Grimes (young Molly Tobin) out- 
side her father’s shack in Hannibal. 
Missouri, to show that The Unsink- 
able Molly Brown is a shining hit. 
And it goes on shining through its 
amusing 


sentimental but always 


scenes. There is not merely an 
American story in Molly 
Brown’s career; there are color and 


contrast and grit and—especially— 


success 


fun. 

Growing up in the small town 
where Mark Twain once played, 
Molly determines to forge a fine life 
for herself. When she gets to the 
little mining town of Leadville, J. J. 
(Johnny) Brown, with “the Brown 
luck,” comes upon and marries her. 
Molly waits five empty days to see 
her husband and when he finally ar- 
rives with $300,000 in cash, she hides 
it in the pot-bellied stove for safety. 
It’s July, but Johnny comes home 
with a chill and burns the $300,000 
to warm his backside. 

Rich again—who cares how?— 
Molly is snubbed by Denver’s Penn- 
sylvania Avenue society, but she 
makes it in a big way in Paris—and 
“when one has the Champs Elysées, 
who cares for Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue?” Then, via a rowboat from the 
Molly eventually 


sinking Titanic, 


comes back to triumph and to her 
Johnny. 

The plot lends itself to lively and 
colorful scenes, which are profusely 
offered. The dances in the Leadville 
bar, the society folk in Denver, the 
debutante slouches at Monte Carlo 
all are brightly costumed and amus- 
ingly choreographed. In one particu- 
larly heart-warming scene, Molly, 
with superb ease and insouciance, 
in the center of the society folk who 
are snubbing her, bullies and shames 
them into contributing for the new 
church. 

The sentimental music fits the 
mood. “Chick-a-Penn,” “Belly Up 
to the Bar, Boys’—“and let your- 
selves be seen/Only drink in the day 
or night, or somewhere in between” 
—and other 
whistled around. Herve Presnell, as 
Johnny Brown, is a welcome recruit 


songs will soon be 


to Broadway—tall, smiling, easy- 
going and richly voiced. 

For some seasons folks around 
Broadway have been wondering and 
waiting, hoping for someone to rise 
to the challenge of Ethel Merman. 


After Ethel, who will bring us that 


hearty, bouncing,  fresh-from-the- 
farm, innocent-impudent quality? 


That easy way of taking us into her 
arms, that sure sense of timing, that 
that offhand 
way of putting things across? Here 
she comes, the unsinkable Tammy 


confidence, informal 


Grimes. 


Do you march through life, or do 
you dance? To march is to walk in 
line, to identify yourself with the 
rest of men, to conform. To dance 
is to swing off by yourself, taking 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


The Saga of 
Unsinkable Molly 





what steps you choose, bound by 
no restrictions save the rhythm of 
your own life. This is the “invitation” 
engagingly set forth in Arthur Lau. 
play, to a 


rents’ Invitation 


March. 

The story is the familiar triangle, 
with unusual angles. The stodgy boy 
who wants the girl and the happy. 
go-lucky boy who enjoys her are sons 
of the same father. When the girl 
asks: “What do two people do when 
they’re in love?” the carefree lad 
says, “We've done it!” The stodgy 
boy gives the answer the girl wants; 


new 


“They get married.” 

Tucker Grogan, father of the two 
boys, is married to a bored and 
cynical woman and finds himself, 
after a long separation, still attached 
to his old mistress. Laurents weaves 
these complications into a_ bright, 
sophisticated comedy that seems to 
be in favor of freedom—free spirits 
making free choice of free love. The 
girl, Norma Brown, falls into a deep 
slumber whenever weddings and 
Westchester are mentioned. 

Chief voice to the author’s wit is 
given by Mrs. Grogan, a_ bright 
creature in blue hair, tight pink pants 
and sequins. She batters her boredom 
with bright remarks: “I hate the sea. 
It never listens and it’s always inter- 
rupting.” Of a 10-year-old: “There 
are no children any more. He’s a 
young person.” 

Contrasted with the lady who has 
“arrived” and finds society empty, 
played with superb condescension 
and control by Eileen Heckart, and 
the lady who is still trying to climb, 
played with charm and a fetching 
Southern accent by Madeleine Sher- 
wood, is Mrs. Grogan, played with a 
bouncing heartiness and delightful 
vigor by Celeste Holm. 

Arthur Laurents, with the books 
of Gypsy and West Side Story also 
to his credit, is looking toward the 
laurels of Clyde Fitch, who once had 
five plays on Broadway at the same 
time. With brighter dialogue than is 
usually heard, this /nvitation will be 
accepted by audiences for a_ long 
time to come. 


The New Leader 
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DEAR EDITOR 


JUDICIAL RESTRAINT 


C. P. Ives’ analysis of the Supreme Court’s 
two major tendencies (NL, November 14) sus- 
tains his support of the Frankfurter position. 
But I would like to indicate here additional 
considerations which justify greater court inter- 
yention in those aspects of public life which 
affect our civil liberties and our civil rights: 

1. Ives correctly states that repudiation of 
Blackstone’s natural law views (that a judge 
like a priest has a pipeline to the divine) does 
require accepting the fact that judicial decision 
is a function of the judge’s will. However, Ives 
fails to point out that such does not require 
abandoning the attempt to have the outcome 
in any case depend on considerations broader 
or more general than the judge’s sympathies 
with particular litigants... . 

2. The rule of law means fair treatment apart 
from personal sympathies. As an extreme goal 
that may be meaningless and unreachable. But, 
if we believe that people can rise above per- 
sonal interests and sympathies then it makes 
sense to set up a system where certain indi- 
viduals (our judges) are isolated from certain 
interests and given job security so that they 
can perform a particular kind of job. One 
aspect of that job is to apply the statutes and 
Constitution in a fashion that does take into 
account certain broad moral and political con- 
siderations. . . . 

3. Thus, to be beyond popular control and 
bereft of special divine guidance is to call for 
self-restraint. Those who accept this are still 
left with the issue as to whether such self- 
restraint calls for avoiding a judicial position 
on the nature of our democratic political process 
as contrasted to avoiding decisions which reflect 
personal sympathy with particiular litigants. 

4. The post-1937 Supreme Court view that 
the Constitution does not underwrite any par- 
ticular economic philosophy does not and need 
not entail the view that the Constitution does 
not underwrite any particular political philoso- 
phy. In broad terms a certain concept of democ- 
racy and freedom is implicit in the body of 
the Constitution and explicit in the Bill of 
Rights. . . . 

5. The Frankfurter view emphasizes that the 








Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


major role of the Supreme Court is to adjudi- 
cate certain executive-legislative and Federal- 
State issues so as to assure that our Federal 
system works. What New Hampshire does to 
Uphaus affects the political life of all of us 
and it is as much a part of making a federal 
democracy work for the Supreme Court to deal 
with the free speech issues raised by such a 
case as to deal with conflicting state regulation 
of interstate trucks. 

6. In fact, the Court activists are nearly as 
reluctant to overturn Congressional, as op- 
posed to state or local, legislation as are the 
non-activists. In fact, the activists quite prop- 
erly give enormous presumption of validity to 
acts of that one legislature which is elected 
by all the people. 

7. Ives states, “:. . the Frankfurter judges 
are content to probe for and then enact the 
conscience of the people.” I suggest that a 
people who vote dry and drink wet may not 
always reflect their conscience in their legisla- 
tion. I suggest that people set up courts, in 
part, to have the judges at times restrain the 
people. . . . As long as we are essentially a 
democracy, those who vote to repress dissent 
will give their allegiance to a judiciary which 
thwarts that vote. 

8. To accept Yntema’s descriptive statement 
that judicial decision is reached after an emo- 
tive experience is in no sense to derogate the 
judicial process. It explains why we seek to 
pick our “best” and “most just” men as judges 
rather than our most logical. It is no shock that 
the IQ test is not our best criterion of judicial 
temperament. To know that emotion is part 
of the judicial process in no way leads to any 
concept of judicial self-restraint. To know that 
error may occur leads to some such concept, 
but error is as likely when logic is involved 
as when emotions are involved. 


9, Justice Black’s rationale of his activist 
position is by no means the only possible 
rationale. There are many roads to his results 
and to a justification of an activist judiciary. 
One must look to more than what can be said 
in court opinions to determine what one con- 
siders a proper role for the judiciary. 

New York City 


Litoyp McAutay 
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Introduction by 
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“THE SHOW ON THE WHOLE IS A 
DELIGHT.” — john McCarten, The New Yorker 
The Theatre = jens Dore Schary 


‘Taz (tl 
MOLLY BROWN” 


Music & Lyrics by MEREDITH WILLSON 
Book by RICHARD MORRIS 
birectea by DORE SCHARY 

with TAMMY GRIMES 
HARVE PRESNELL 
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BIAN WAYNE  GRANG 


“MORTH TO ALASKA” 


Both in CINEMASCOPE and COLOR! 
plus “‘The Goddess of Love’’ 
Belinda Lee 














THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 

ew Leader Theatrical Department, 
7° East 15th St., N.Y.C, Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844, 
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MEMO TO: Sol Levitas, Editor, 
The New Leader 


FROM: Gus Tyler, Director, 
ILGWU Training Institute 


SUBJECT: A CAREER WITH A CHALLENGE 


Your readers, especially those under the 
age of 35, have been a source of talent, in- 
spiration and raw material for us during the 
last few years. Each year, we have heard from 
your readers in response to our appeal for ded- 
icated young men and women to work in the labor 
movement. 


We are convinced that in every generation 
there is a segment of young people who would 
like to play a courageous and active role in 
changing the shape of things, and we are there- 
fore renewing our invitation to a career that 
others—in this decade—have found a reward- 
ing way of life. 


The International Ladies' Garment Workers' 
Union conducts its own "West Point," to pre- 
pare young men and women for careers in labor 
leadership. The nine-month course combines 
classroom and field work. Those who complete 
the course are assigned to a full-time job 
with the union. 


With the job comes the challenge—to provide 
the kind of dedicated and ethical leadership 
that will make the American labor movement 
the creative social force it seeks to bee 


The Training Institute is now in its eleventh 
year. More than 150 of its graduates now hold 
union office in the ILGWU. Virtually all 
started as organizers — to learn the labor 
movement at the grass roots. While some 
continue at this mission as their first and en- 
during love, others branch out to take on re- 
sponsibilities as business agents, local union 
managers, educational directors, area super- 
visors, time study experts, etc. 


There is nothing soft or cushy about these 
jobs. But then we are not looking for young 
people who want the easy plush life. We want 
those who will enjoy the sting of challenge. 


To these, we open the doors of the Institute. Write 
promptly: ILGWU Training Institute, 1710 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. 
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.».OR IS THERE? 


science one more day to find a cure 


Leukemia now gives its young vic- 
tims only months of life. But there 
is hope for those with this form of 
cancer. That hope is research. 
Research has already extended 
the lives of many leukemia _ pa- 
tients by months and even years. 
Research alone can find a way to 
stop this cancer of the blood-form- 
ing tissues once it has mysteri- 
ously begun. And every day that 
a leukemia patient lives allows 





—or even a new way to extend his 
life a little longer. 

Every year leukemia kills 2,000 
children and 10,000 adults, and 
the incidence is rising. Every year 
the American Cancer Society allo- 
cates more and more money to 
research specifically related to leu- 
kemia. Last year, it allotted nearly 
$1,000,000 to such research, out of 
a total research expenditure of 


soulibecesieiitensenecmabtansiapennasieie 








about $12,000,000. Much more 
money is needed this year. The 
more you contribute, the faster 
research on leukemia and other 
forms of cancer will pro- 
eress. Guard your fam- 
ily! Fight cancer with a 
checkup and a check! 
Send your contribution 
to “Cancer,” in care of 
your local post office. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


@ 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc—A Tamiment Public Service Project 
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You may give THE NEW 
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Just send us your order and 
we'll take care of the rest, 
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